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NEIGHBORS 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. He lived an 
independent life, producing on the farm practically all that his 
family ate and wore. ickness and fire and pro- 
tection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for himself. Later 
he had neighbors, one five and another eight miles away. Some- 
times he helped them with their planting and harvesting, and they 
helped him in turn. io a was marketed in the town, twenty 
miles along the cart-r 


Today Ephraim Crosby's grandchildren still live in the home- 
stead, farming its many acres. The next house is a good mile 
away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. They neighbor 
with a nation. They buy and sell in the far city as well as in 
the county-seat, They have at their call the assistance and 
services of men in Chicago or New York, as well as men on the 
next farm. 

Stretching from the Crosbys” farm living-room are telephone 
wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though they live in 
the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of national 
telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. The plan 


and organization of the Bell System has extended the facilities 


of the telephone to all types of people. By producing a telephone 
service superior to any in the world at a cost within the reach of 


all to pay, the Bell System has made America a nation of 
neighbors, 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


. BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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A Unique and Very 
Important Contribution 


The Business 
of Life 


By Hucu W. Sanrorp 


is important for 
1. Business men 
2. Statesmen 
3. Philosophers 
4. Biologists 
5. Scientists 
for it offers a theory of 
1. Business cycles 
2. Economic principles 
3. Evolution 
4. Idealism 
5. Government 
6. Law 


by combining in one large 
work (two volumes) an in- 
terwoven argument in 
which Economics, Philoso- 
phy, and Biology are asso- 
ciated and related. 








Two wolumes Net $10.00 
At all booksellers or from the 
Oxford University Press 


35 W. 32d St. 
New York 
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BOOKS ON THE EAST 


The only shop in America spe 
cializing in books on all Oriental 
Subjects — Travel, History, Lan- 
guages, Philosophy and Religion, 
Art in all its Phases, including 
Ceramics, Oriental Rugs, Mythol- 
ogy, Folklore, etc., etc. 

Send for catalogue mentioning 
the subject or country that inter- 


ests you. 


ORIENTALIA 
32 West 58th St. New York 
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Social Welfare Administration is a new bi- 
monthly magazine for executives, directors, 
and others interested in charitable organiza- 
tions and welfare institutions everywhere. 
It gives practical ideas on money raising, 
publicity, purchasing, management, etc. Sub- 
scription, $1.00 per year. 

Better Times is a monthly magazine which 
reports the news of the 2,000 charitable and 
social agencies in New York. It tells of all 
efforts to make the City a better place to 
live in. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 


thus releasing al) 


A Revision of Single Taxism 


This brochure advocates a tax on property equal to its rental 
value—less only interest and upkeep for the improvements. 

Exactly what such a tax on property takes is the ground revenue. 

Incidentally, {t will reduce property values to what the improve 
ments are worth. 

That makes unimproved property really free to whoever wants it 
‘orms of idle land for productive use. 


Mimeographed — One Dollar 
Milner Gibson, Libby, Montana. 





Address of both magazines 
100 Gold 8t. New York 








ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


FRENCH SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On Lake Champlain 


‘ FRENCH LESSONS by French and American uni- 
ss versity graduate; experienced teacher; special 
method; quick results; moderate rates. Address Box 
eo ® 803, New Republic. 











Outgrowth of the famous Middlebury French School 
Native French associates. Specially trained councillora 
150-acre farm, one-mile shore front, safe 
of diet and ‘health. 

EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director, Middlebury, Vermont 


beaches, best care 
Infirmary with hot and cold bath 
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The Week | 
VERYONE now realizes the folly of waiting 


a year after a new Congress has been elected 
before seating its members, and permitting the old 
one to reassemble and pass legislation during the 
interim. It is equally agreed that the new President 
ought to be inaugurated as soon as possible after 
the election at which he was chosen. Senator Nor- 
ris has proposed a constitutional amendment which 
would bring the new Congress into existence in Jan- 
uary, and inaugurate the President in the same 
month. But there are other questions in connection 
with the Presidency, of which much was heard dur- 
ing the late campaign. If there were no majority 
in the Electoral College, and the House and Senate 
should fail—as they easily might—to elect a Presi- 
dent or Vice-President, what happens next? And 
what should we do if a President-elect were to dic 
between the election and the meeting of the Elec- 
toral College? Or between the meeting of the Col- 
lege and the counting of the vote by Congress? Do 
the commissions of cabinet officers expire automat- 
ically on March 4, and would this prevent the suc- 
cession of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, etc., in case no President had been 
elected? These are all matters as to which existing 
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law makes no provision; and clearly, such possible 
emergencies ought to be taken into account. Rep- 
resentative John L. Cable, of Ohio, has introduced 
a joint resolution providing for a Constitutional 
Amendment Commission of nine members, three to 
be appointed from the House, three from the Sen- 
ate and three by the President, to draw up pro- 
posals for needed legislation. Such a commission 
we regard as highly desirable; and in view of the 
necessarily slow process of reform, the sooner it is 
created and goes to work, the better. 


THE Senate Judiciary Committee is investigating 
the charge, made in an editorial printed by the 
Hearst newspapers, that acceptance of the Under- 
wood proposal for leasing Muscle Shoals to private 
individuals would saddle on the country “a scandal 
greater than Teapot Dome.” We welcome the in- 
vestigation, as we do every proceeding which will 
throw more light on the barefaced attempt which 
is being made to give away to private interests gov- 
ernment property worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars and an almost inconceivable degree of con- 
trol over the destinies of the South through this im- 
portant source of her future hydroelectric power. 
The Ford offer was about as bad, from the govern- 
ment’s point of view, as could be imagined; but the 
terms of the Underwood bill are little better, if 
they are not indeed worse. Property worth $150,- 
000,000 would be turned over to private interests 
if the latter would pay four percent annually on the 
investment in the Wilson Dam, which is about one- 
third that sum. The alleged reason for this un- 
paralleled gift is that the lessee would seek to de- 
velop new and cheaper methods of producing 
nitrates from the air, so that an industry can be 
built up which will compete successfully with 
Chilean nitrates. This cannot be done in America 
at present, though Germany apparently knows the 
secret. It is just as reasonable, however, to suppose 
that government chemists would develop the neces- 
sary new processes. The extraordinary haste with 
which, both at the time of the Ford offer and now, 
members of Congress have sought to rush through 
laws giving away Muscle Shoals, is painful to con- 
template. Senators Wadsworth and Jones have 
both urged that final decision be postponed until a 
careful survey can be made and the facts deter- 
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103 THE NEW 
mined. Nearly a year ago the New Republic urged 
that this be done; and it remains as desirable today 
as it was then. 


AS we go to press, the bill providing for an in- 
crease in postal employes’ pay seems likely to be 
repassed over the President’s veto. If it is, it will 
add to the department’s expense an item of $68,- 
000,000 a-year; and in order to meet this, Post- 


- master General New has prepared a bill which 


would increase revenue $66,000,000. Rates on 
first-class matter, which earns a surplus of $80,- 
000,000 a year, according to the department, would 
not be increased, except that postal cards would be 
sold for one and a half cents each. On second- 
class matter, newspapers and magazines, which now 
causes a deficit of $74,000,000, there is an increase 
of $10,000,000. The rate on editorial contents 
(scientific, agricultural, religious and fraternal pa- 
pers being exempt) would be increased from one 
and a half to two cents a pound. The rate on ad- 
vertising matter would be increased in the first, sec- 
ond and third zones by two cents a pound and in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth zones by one cent. In- 
creases would also be made in third-class mail, $18,- 
000,000, and parcels post, $12,000,000. If the 
postmaster’s figures are correct, the increased cost 
to periodicals will still leave them enjoying a gov- 
ernment subsidy of $64,000,000 a year, which 
would seem large enough to satisfy anybody not in- 
ordinately greedy. Yet we venture a prophecy that 
this attempt to reduce the existing subsidy by one- 
seventh will be met by an almost universal roar of 
protest from publishers, who will fight it as they 
have fought every similar suggestion in the past. 


AT last we are beginning to get authentic informa- 
tion as to the state of German finances. According 
to our Trade Commissioner at Berlin, Mr. Douglas 
Miller, the receipts for the fiscal half year ending 
September 30 show a surplus of 149,000,000 gold 
marks. The total revenues for the half year 
amounted to 3,494,000,000 gold marks; for the 
year they are likely to exceed six billions. These 
are large figures, and are calculated to stir Ameri- 
can interest in German investments. But there is 
another side to the story. The entire German nat- 
ional income cannot be much over 24,000,000,000 
gold marks. The imperial taxes therefore absorb 
one-quarter of it; state and local taxes are supposed 
to absorb almost another quarter. The average 
German is paying about one-half his income in 
taxes. Americans who are moved by Mr. Mellon's 
solicitude over the supertax payers, who pay half 
their income of hundreds of thousands, ought to 
ask themselves about the probable mental condition 
of the German workman, who is taxed out of half 
of his miserable income of three hundred dollars. 
How long will a whole people stand taxes equal to 
one-half of its income? How long would we stand 
taxes that would pay off our whole national debt in 
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one year leaving plenty besides for governmental 
running expenses? The Germans are being taxed 
to death. They are not likely to thrive under such 
a régime. 


AN income of six billion dollars is low for an in- 
dustrious and energetic people of sixty millions, 
But for the war the German income would be at 
least twelve billions, perhaps eighteen. The way 
out, it may appear, is for Germany to raise her in- 
come by extra effort, then the burden of taxation 
would be lightened. The Germans are willing. But 
before they can do it, they must be permitted to 
double and quadruple their foreign trade, exports as 
well as imports. What nation stands forth to take 
the lead in accepting four times the present volume 
of German imports? This is not to be expected o! 
France, Italy and the new states created at Ver- 
sailles. They have their own industries to look 
after. Russia would take all the German imports 
she could get, but might omit the item of payment. 
England and the British colonies could increas: 
their purchases of German goods, but not four-fol. 
The United States could easily take four times its 
present imports from Germany, or eight times. It 
has the markets and the money. The world waits 
to see us do it. 


[F the Council of the League did anything of im- 
portance at its Rome meeting, just concluded, it 
managed to conceal that fact from the correspond- 
ents. The reports of the latter justify the assump- 
tion that the Council marked time, not being al- 
lowed to do anything else. The British govern- 
ment, on the plea that it could not take action on 
the Protocol without ampler time for consulting 
the Dominions, managed to prevent any discussion 
of that document, the only major subject before the 
Council. Needless to say, Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions were not discussed. The French offer to 
establish in Paris an International Institute for In- 
tellectual Coéperation was accepted, the offer of a 
financial subsidy apparently outweighing the ob- 
vious desirability of making Gencva the seat of tre 
Institute. Work was speeded up on the codifica- 
tion of private law, by the appointment of an in- 
terim committee. The Council resolved that it 
would meet in the future only in Geneva; and it 
took action of greater or less importance on a num- 
ber of routine matters perpetually on its agenda. 
The next real test of the League’s strength wil! 
come‘not earlier than this spring, when the Pro- 
tocol must be faced and Great Britain will need to 
decide whether she intends to fish or cut bait. 


THE French government's proposal to the League 
of Nations Council is to establish in Paris an 
“autonomous foundation’”’ for intellectual coépera- 
tion. If the Chamber of Deputies will vote the ap- 
propriation, France will provide suitable housing 
for this institute together with an endowment 0! 
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two million francs a year for seven years rencw- 
able at the discretion of the Chamber. The repre- 
sentatives of France are very careful to specify 
that they have no wish to control the administration 
of the institute. That will be, in any event, the 
responsibility of the Committee on Intellectual 
Coéperation of the League. Moreover, since the 
functions of the institute remain to be defined, there 
is no clear expectation that the French would profit 
as a nation in any way from the presence in Paris 
of the intellectual foundation. Nevertheless we 
feel that the French proposal is an improper one. 
Hospitality is one thing; subsidy is another. The 
expenses of this institute will be trifling as national 
expenses go. If the League cannot shoulder them, 
then it is, indeed, completely bankrupt. And any 
institute for intellectual coéperation must be wholly 
free not only from the fact, but even from the sus- 
picion, of national influence or bias. Whatever the 
functions of this institute may come to be, the pres- 
ervation of their strictly international character is 
peculiarly important. 


THE stormy scenes which have marked the prog- 
ress of the two opium conferences at Geneva have 
engendered more pessimism as to the final outcome 
than is warranted by the facts. As we go to press 
it is too early to say whether the other nations will 
again sidestep the American demand for an effective 
curb on the opium traffic, as they have done in the 
past. The first conference was of opium-producing 
nations only, and the United States therefore did 
not participate. Two projects were before it. The 
first was to make the production and distribution of 
smoking opium, used by the natives of Eastern 
countries, strictly a government monopoly, and an 
agreement to this effect was reached. It has not 
yet been signed, but the chances are that it will be. 
The second project was that the whole traffic should 
be brought to an end witl.:n ten years, by reducing 
the production ten percent per annum. This pro- 
posal, strongly endorsed by the American represen- 
tatives, was rejected by the nations involved, on the 
ground that it moved too rapidly. With this point 
of view we have no sympathy whatever. If the 
world is ever to be rid of the curse of habit-forming 
drugs, ten years is not too short a time in which to 
rescue oriental peoples from opium smoking. It 
is dificult to believe that the old school diplomats 
who represented the European countries with 
Asiatic colonies, conscious as these diplomats are 
of the opium traffic’s political and cconomic advan- 
tages to their governments, have any real desire to 
see it abolished at all. 


ON the other hand, the forces which are working 
for suppression of the evil in the long run are likely 
to defeat the diplomats. The American program, 


as is well known, demands that the world produc- 
tion of habit-forming drugs should be limited to the 
world’s actual medicinal and scientific needs—only 
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an infinitesimal fraction of the present production. 
Public opinion in the United States, where the use 
of cocaine and heroin is growing so alarmingly, ts 
solidly behind this proposal. It is also gaining ad- 
herents in the Western European countries among 
those persons who have not been misled by the 
vicious propaganda which argues that for natives 
of tropical countries opium is a food, or at least is 
not harmful as it is to white men. The truth about 
the traffic is gradually becoming known; time is on 
the side of the angels, whose emissaries in this case 
are almost exclusively American. 


THE United States has taken an important step 
toward a closer relationship with the League of 
Nations, by accepting the invitation to join an inter- 
national conference on the traffic in arms, munitions 
and implements of war which will be held in 
Geneva, on May 4, 1925. This meeting of course 
has nothing to do with limitation of armament, as 
to which a conference has been called for June. 
The May meeting will deal with the sale of arms 
and ammunition across frontiers, a business which 
has more to do with encouraging wars than is com- 
monly supposed. The recent struggle in China, to 
take only the freshest example, was fought almost 
entirely with guns and ammunition sold to the rival 
Tuchuns by E uropean munition makers. Both be- 
cause the coming conference is likely to make this 
traffic increasingly difficult, and because it affords 
fresh proof of a more intelligent attitude toward 
the League of Nations on the part of our State 
Department, the news of America’s participation is 
welcome. 


WE hear much distressed comment on the growth 
of state and local indebtedness. While the federal 
government is paying off its debt at the rate of 
$800,000,000 a year, state and local indebtedness is 
increasing at the rate of a billion a year. That 
sounds worse than it is. There is, no doubt, some 
extravagance in state and local finance, but by far 
the greater part of the billion dollars raised through 
loans is laid out on improvements of permanent 
value, roads, bridges, municipal subways, water- 
works, gas and electric lighting plants, hospitals, 
schools, university buildings. Barring graft, of 
which, by the way, there is a fair amount in private 
enterprises also, we have a billion dollars in tangible 
assets for the billion dollar increase in state and 
local indebtedness. The federal debt which we are 
paying off is represented by no tangible asset now in 
our possession. It is a part of the price of glory. 
We should have real reason for concern if instead 
of paying off such a debt we were increasing it; or 
even if we let it stand at its original maximum fig- 
ure. As for the increase in state and local debts, the 
only important question is whether the property 
they secure for public use is worth the cost. Sta- 
tistics of the gross amount of the debt and of its 
rate of increase do not answer this question. 
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FUNDING the French debt appears to be a ques- 


tion we shall always have with us. President Cool- 
idge gravely proclaims that this debt must be paid 
in full; every consideration of national honor and 
} of international financial expediency demands it. 
Very well; the same considerations demand the pay- 

ment by France of her debt to England as well. The 

3 sad fact persists that France can’t pay either of 
Pte these debts. For ten years the most she is likely to 
do is to balance her internal budget, and with inter- 
4 est accumulating and compounding, the debt will at 
the end of ten years be about twelve billions of dol- 
Jars, with annual interest charges of half a billion. 
Is it likely that France can ever produce an export 
surplus sufficient to pay such an interest charge? 
She cannot, unless she develops a huge export 
trade, which would cause our own exporters grave 
ae. concern and drive the Republican successors of 
Bets t : President Coolidge to elaborate schemes for an even 
higher tariff than now afflicts us. And to assume 
that France can settle through German reparations 
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ee Sh 


ha bil payments is simply to chase the devil around the 


rH stump. Germany would have to develop the im- 
are possible surplus of exports. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the best way out of the mess 
would be either to cancel the greater part of the 

* French debt or to grant a long moratorium, without 
interest. But such a settlement would be obviously 
unfair to England, from whom we are exacting in- 
terest and amortization just as if she were not 
groaning under the burdens of the war. The British 
would have every right to protest our leniency to 
the French. In the game of power England and 
France are rivals. France, released from her obli- 

; gations to pay, could spend money more freely on 
oa ; airplanes and submarines with which to threaten 
1 England. Our aloofness to European politics 
ey ought not to lend itself to a loading of. the dice 
esi against England. Plainly it is our duty to treat 
France exactly as we treat England in the matter 
of the debt. If we grant a moratorium or reduced 
interest to France, we ought to revise our agree- 
ment with England, to place her on an even keel 
with France. We could do better than that, if we 
were governed intelligently. We could call a con- 
ference and wipe the slate clean of uncollectible 
' debts and reparations that are merely a menace to 
{ the peace and economic health of Europe. But that 
is too much to expect of an administration whose 

chief quality is its lack of imagination. 
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\ ~The Work of Samuel Gompers 


HE organization that was a few years later 
to become the American Federation of Labor 


“ee began in 1881. In the autumn of 1885 the New 
ee York Sun delegated a reporter to “get up a story 

i. eae on the strength and purposes of the Knights of 
# 
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Labor.” The Knights were at the height of their 
power and influence. They possessed what many 
would regard, now as then, as the ingredients es- 
sential to a satisfactory labor movement. Their 
social program was broad and attractive; toward 
the unskilled of industry they took a democratic 
and sympathetic attitude; and they were ready to 
throw down the gauntlet of battle as frequently in 
the political, as in the economic arena. But in the 
next year the Haymarket bomb was thrown; and 
by the close of the decade the career of the Knights 
was ended. What there was of a labor movement 
was inherited by the American Federation of La- 
bor, under the leadership of Samuel Gompers. The 
Federation received as its legacy a handful of mem- 
bers, a few in the skilled crafts, an undisciplined 
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and impermanent residue elsewhere; internal 
suspicion and dissensions and a hostile public 
opinion. 


It is not such a labor movement that Samue! 
Gompers left when he died last week. Imperfect as 
it often seems in conception and in performance, it 
still has all of the appearance of solidity and per- 
manence. When every allowance is made’ for the 
industries into which it has so far failed to pene- 
trate, the sheer magnitude of the movement remains 
impressive. Disputes between and within unions 
occur only too frequently, but they no longer shake 
the movement to its foundations. Now it is the 
exceptional and backward community in this country 
which does not grant its labor organizations a status 
and a place in its counsels and life. 

Changes so profound as these do not as a rule 
grow out of the conscious and deliberate policy of 
a single man. They were, however, in large meas- 
ure due to the sensitiveness of Samuel Gompers to 
the American industrial situation and to his under- 
standing of the requirements of an organized labor 
movement. During his tenure of office the massive 
machine for organizing the unorganized, for carry- 
ing on the slow, detailed, dull operations of organi- 
zation campaigns was constructed. At its close the 
steel industry is not yet organized and unions are 
weak in other basic industries. But in a wide rang. 
of industries, like coal, railroads, building, printing, 
and clothing, large and powerful unions are firm!y 
established. From less than 250,000 members in 
1890 the Federation has grown more than ten fold 
to its present membership of nearly 3,000,000. 

At the same time the unions have come more 
and more to assume the character of institutions. 
For the most part American labor organizations are 
not the sort that rise and fall with a spectacular 
strike. Members have been taught the need of 
treasuries, of a staff of paid officers, of permanent 
offices for their control and local headquarters. Ad- 
ministrations may be ousted, individuals defeate:! 
for office, but the staffs of the unions like the civil 
service of the government, carry on from one year 
to the next. No strike is regarded as having had a 


successful issue unless it leaves in the union ducs- 
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paying members who are determined to adhere per- 
manently to the organization and to submit to its 
rules and regulations. 

This process of establishing the organization and 
of tying members to it has likewise continued after 
the unions have won recognition in industry. The 
systems of trade agreements and of collective bar- 
gaining which are so significant a feature of Ameri- 
can industrial relations in unionized industries give 
labor organizations a continuous function in indus- 
try. Whether used wisely or effectively or not, they 
have without question made the union the daily 
representative of its members in shop and factory. 
They constitute the foundations for most elaborate 
programs of workers’ control, no matter how that 
control is defined or conceived. And in many cases 
the control already exercised under the terms of 
such agreements is much more effective than it is 
commonly supposed to be. 

Attempts, not without success, have been made 
to settle disputes between unions by orderly consti- 
tutional processes. Although, during the adminis- 
tration of Gompers, the strong and large union 
has more than once swallowed up the small and 
weak one, and has thus achieved amalgamation by 
force, constant reiteration of the jurisdictional 
policy of the Federation has given its constituent 
unions assurances of security and has often stopped 
dualism at its source. When, as in the case of sev- 
eral of the building trades unions, edicts of the Ex- 
ecutive Council were violated with seeming impu- 
nity, it was because the leaders of the Federation 
were unwilling to enforce a policy of consistency at 
the cost of destructive internal warfare. 

The national union which now dominates the 
American labor movement could never have 
achieved its present position without the support of 
the Federation. The contrast between a scattered 
and decentralized labor movement, composed of 
many autonomous local unions, and the centralized 
form of labor organization now prevailing in this 
country is too striking to allow an underestimate of 
the contribution of the Federation in this regard. 
In no country of the world is the competitive indus- 
trial area so extensive as in the United States. No- 
where, also, are individual employers and groups of 
them so powerful as here. No American labor 
novement could successfully have faced these con- 
ditions without a unified policy and consolidated 
resources. 

In the reaction to what often appears to have 
been the political impotence of the Federation, its 
political policy has been subjected to strong and 
constant criticism. This attitude overlooks the gen- 
uine, if unostentatious, achievement of the Federa- 
tion in this field. The influence of the many city and 
state federations of labor in this country is known 
to the state legislatures and city councils even if it 
is not appreciated by the general public. r'rom the 
passage of laws establishing state industrial com- 
missions to the enactment of workmen's compensa- 
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tion legislation, these local agencies of the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor have been real sources of 
political power. To compare their achievements 
with those of an independent labor party is an exer- 
cise worthy of speculation, but it is a mistake, on 
the record, to minimize the magnitude of their con- 
tribution. 

Much of the suspicion and hostility which has 
surrounded the activities of American trade unions 
has been, throughout most of the country, largely 
dissipated. Even the outlook for a decent legal 
status is now not nearly so dark as it was when 
Gompers was held for contempt of court for violat- 
ing the injunction in the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company case. The uninterrupted pounding on the 
courts and the injunction for more than a genera- 
tion has had its slow but certain effects. It is pos- 
sible now to speak of the future widening activities 
of labor unions without, in the same breath, apolo- 
gizing for them and justifying their existence. Suc- 
cess in reassuring the public is, no doubt, in part 
due to the accident of war, which gave Gom- 
pers the opportunity to enunciate the aims and 
methods of a labor movement, in terms calculated 
to win confidence and support. Here, too, Gom- 
pers may not, as some believe, have acted in all 
wisdom and made the most of his opportunities and 
influence. But that his policy produced a distinct 
turn in public opinion cannot be denied. 

It is not easy, in the light of the experience of 
the American Federation of Labor, to separate the 
ideology from the problems and accomplishments 
of a mass movement. During Gompers’s long 
term the task before the leaders of trade union- 
ism was that of building foundations, winning rec- 
ognition, and establishing a status. The ideas of 
the labor movement in this period were as much, 
if not more, the outgrowth of these practical re- 
quirements as of the views and desires of its lead- 
ers. It is not at all clear that this first phase in the 
history of the American labor movement is ended. 
When it is, the movement will require a fresh and 
more imaginative ideology and a new type of leader 
to make the new program effective. 


The Goose-Step and the 
Golden Eggs 


URING the past few weeks two American 

millionaires have announced gifts totaling 
considerably more than fifty million dollars. All 
of Mr. Eastman’s benefaction and a considerable 
lump of Mr. Duke’s go to collegiate educational 
institutions. It is an educational event of large mag- 
nitude, but one that will be greeted by different 
people with different emotions. Mr. Upton Sinclair 
and such readers as found the Goose-Step a book 
worthy implicit belief will doubtless gnash their 
teeth. We can almost see the Pasadena prophet 
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inscribing upon the portals of Rochester University 
the formula, “Kodak as you go,” or upon the erst- 
while Trinity College the words, “Duke's Mix- 
ture.” On the other hand, many excellent and cul- 
tivated people will hail the event as a fresh proof of 
the fundamental soundness of capitalistic society. 
The American millionaire, they will insist, no less 
than the dukes, princes and doges of European 
civilization, exerts his power for the support and 
incubation of the higher culture. 

Both these judgments are fundamentally sound. 
In subscribing their money in huge sums to colleges 
and universities these princes of finance have never- 
theless been guilty of an act of gross philistinism. 
As many commentators have already noted, both 
Mr. Duke and Mr. Eastman have allowed their 
charity to begin, uncritically, at home. Each has 
poured out his munificence upon institutions already 
well established and flourishing. These are excel- 
lent schools, no doubt, but there is nothing particu- 
larly distinguished about them to justify such enor- 
mous bounty. Within the length and breadth of 
the country there must be scores of colleges and 
universities, to say nothing of other types of 
schools, which are striking out upon new paths, 
organizing fresh enterprises, developing novel 
methods and curricula, or otherwise pioneering in 
such a fashion as presumably to merit rather special 
consideration from those who think of themselves 
as the partisans of civilization in America. Yet the 
pioneer colleges and the experimental schools are 
allowed to languish while the excellent but safely 
conservative institutions are fattened beyond recog- 
nition. 

The inference is that the American millionaire is 
not interested in novel types. He does not want 
“something different” in colleges. His mind, run- 
ning true to good Rotarian form, pictures his native 
state and city as the home of “bigger and better” 
universities of the established type, another Har- 
vard, a second Princeton, or a Yale of the middle 
south. Bearing the leading benefactor’s name. 

Nor has the “interlocking directorate” been for- 
gotten. Each of the gifts of the past week has con- 
tained an extraordinary provision, the effect of which 
is to link education with finance. Mr. Eastman, in- 
stead of turning over to his beneficiary a lump sum 
in more or less mixed securities the market value of 
which constitutes the total of his gift, has arranged 
to sell to the university trustees a huge block of 
holdings in the Kodak company at about half the 
prevailing price. This margin constitutes the gift. 
Now Mr. Eastman has disavowed any intent that 
his trustees, possibly in combination with those of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Tuskegee 
and Hampton Institutes, shali control the future of 
the company whose stock they will control. They 
may dispose of their securities in the market, if they 
please. Nevertheless, it is unreasonable to suppose 
that a business man would have devised so com- 
plicated a method of bequest to no purpose. Mr. 
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Eastman evidently intends that the university trus. 
tees shall maintain the integrity of the ownership of 
the company. 

Mr. Duke is perfectly explicit on this point. The 
board of trustees created in his deed of gift is spe. 
cifically instructed to hold the securities of the Duke 
companies in perpetuity. One of the trustees’ func- 
tions is the management of the business. No one 
has ventured to draw the parallel of the case of 
Daniel Drew, who made the Erie the seat of his 
invention of watered stock and held the principal 
of his gift to Drew Theological Seminary using it 
as private capital in his personal speculations in the 
stock exchange. Further financial operations are 
doubtless not the object of Mr. Duke’s deed of 
trust. On the contrary, the motive which has in- 
spired him to provide for the integrity of his com- 
panies is probably the same ingenuous vanity which 
is expressed in the designation of “Duke Uni. 
versity.” 

Nevertheless the fact remains that boards of 
trustees competent to manage multi-million dollar 
corporations are not competent to exercise anything 
more than a benevolent quietism over the educa- 
tional institutions intrusted to their care. Their 


function is to be conservators of established bu:i- 
nesses and established educational types. They wi! 
not, as Mr. Sinclair naively hypothesizes, send 
hourly memoranda to their faculties, communicat- 
ing their most recent revelations on the topics of 
the hour. That aspect of the matter can be left to 
the natural conservatism of such professional bodics 
as the faculties themselves represent. All that is 
necessary is the atmosphere of peaceful preserya- 
tion. 

It is possible to induce an extreme depression by 
the morbid contemplation of this picture. Yet here 
is no particular discouragement. No new depray- 
ity is ushered into our civilization by such acts of 
endowment in perpetuity as these. On the contrary, 
the schools which are thus provided for are not only 
an already familiar and accepted part of our econ- 
omy: they represent on the whole its better side. 
From the point of view of those advanced spirits 
who are conscious of a mission to evangelize te 
world, artistically or intellectually, it must be a mat- 
ter of severe disappointment to see the major bene- 
factions go to the Royal Academies and National 
Establishments of whose decay they are so acutely 
conscious. But from the point of view of the mass 
of the people the objects of the patronage of the 
multi-millionaire must seem quixotically refined and 
intangible. It would be silly to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs because of a special taste for 
platinum. 

Educational institutions, like all institutions, are 
hardy perennials. The hardiest and most perennial 
necessarily dominate the landscape. The rain {all- 
eth on the just and on the unjust, nourishing both in 
proportion to the depth of their roots. Sports, the 
new, the unusual, the experimental, are not a part 
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of this picture. Neither millionaires nor princes 
feel the necessity of endowing new civilizations. 
The mission of millionaires, in short, is to en- 
dow prevailing institutions, and the business of their 
trustees is to perpetuate their trust. In doing so 
both are but playing their appointed parts. The 
invention of better institutions is, by the logic of 
civilization, the work of independent genius, and 
its support is the responsibility, not of generic 
“wealth” which is born conservative, but of the 
equally rare bird, the experimental millionaire. 


Child Labor: Why They 
Invoke States Rights 


ITTLE by little the attack upon the Child 
Labor Amendment is shifting its base from 
the untenable position that empowering the federal 
government to regulate child labor is an attack upon 
the integrity of the home, an invasion of the right 
of the parent to dispose of the time and labor of 
his children to suit his fancy. The parent has no 
such right under any civilized government. Lvery- 
where the state asserts the right to regulate or pro- 
hibit child labor. With us, the governmental body 
which at present exercises this power is the state 
instead of the nation. The Child Labor amend- 
ment proposes to give the nation a share in this 
power. The issue, therefore, is not the family or 
the individual versus government, but state versus 
nation. This the more intelligent advocates and 
opponents of the amendment recognize clearly. 
The seriousness of the issue does not lie in the 
terms and objects of the amendment itself. It is 
silly to talk of an army of federal bureaucrats roam- 
ing over the land devouring the taxpayer's sub- 
stance and setting his children against his authority. 
The Children’s Bureau, or whatever other organ of 
enforcement may be created, will have a perennial 
fight on its hands to secure appropriations sufficient 
for the enforcement of such laws as Congress may 
enact. The Appropriations committee is not going 
to find funds for inspectors enough to look into 
every kitchen, every field and garden. Under the 
two child labor laws enacted by Congress and later 
declared unconstitutional there was close codpera- 
tion between the federal and state authorities. This 
would be true under the amendment. The state, re- 
taining exclusive control of the field of education, 
is too strongly entrenched to be thrust aside in the 
common enterprise of establishing the conditions 
under which children live. Where the stave law is 
adequate Washington will be chary in supplying 
enforcement agents. Where the state law ts defec- 
tive a corps of federal inspectors will be required. 
No state that resented their presence would be 
forced to put up with them. It could bring its 
laws up to the minimum standard. 
Even if the result of the amendment were to 
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transfer the interest in child labor legislation to the 
national government instead of that of the state, it 
would not be true, as it is frequently asserted, that 
the states would be shorn of a legislative field in 
which they are actively working. Since 1912, as 
the New York World points out in one of its 
weightiest leaders, there has been great activity in 
child labor legislation. The World does not point 
out that the activity was greatest while the abortive 
federal child labor laws were in force, and has near- 
ly disappeared since the second one was declared un- 
constitutional. This may be explained in part by the 
greater difhculty of persuading legislatures to act, 
now that a state with high standards is again ex- 
posed to the competition of states with low stand- 
ards. But the chief part of the explanation must 
lie in the decline of democratic idealism that has 
marked the last years. With due allowance for the 
probability of a recovery of the democratic spirit, 
we may still assert that the child labor issue itself 
does not stand as a major one, either in legislation 
or administration. It is attacked as a symbol of 
something bigger and more fundamental in our na- 
tional life. 

The real issue is the old one of states rights, the 
most momentous domestic issue in our history. It 
has figured in innumerable political campaigns; it 
cost us a civil war. It is no wonder that to many 
Americans this issue should take on almost a re- 
ligious character. When so much emotion has been 
compacted into a single formula men cannot be 
expected to exhibit calm reason. They cannot be 
expected to distinguish between what is fundamental 
to the American system of government, the restric- 
tion of the federal government to the field ex- 
pressly assigned to it by the Constitution and the 
reservation to the states of all residual powers not 
expressly denied to them, and what is unessential 
and requiring adaptation to the times, the definition 
of the field in which the federal government may 
work. States rights are invaded when the federal 
government oversteps the limits set by the Consti- 
tution. If such practices were permitted the states 
would be in great danger of being reduced to the 
position of mere administrative areas, like the 
French departments. When the people of the 
United States, by due constitutional process, confer 
upon the federal government powers it has not 
hitherto possessed, there is no invasion of states 
rights, even though the states may incidentally be 
shorn of some of their powers. Under our system 
there are neither state nor national rights superior 
to the will of the sovereign people. 

The founders of the Constitution conferred upon 
the federal government such powers as at the time 
were ample to protect the common interests of the 
people. Control of foreign relations, of foreign 
and interstate commerce, of the coinage, the power 
to make war or peace, and apparently adequate 
power of taxation—were these not sufficient for the 
management of the common affairs of thirteen 
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sparsely setvled states strung along the Atlantic sea- 
board, with each community leading almost a self- 
sufficing ¢xistence? The founders of the Constitu- 
tion were practical men and would no doubt have 
conferred broader powers on the federal economy 
if the conditions of the national government 
had required it. They did not imagine that they 
were fixing for all time the spheres of the federal 
and state governments. Indeed, Washington, seek- 
ing in his Farewell Address to define the essence of 
American institutions, does not bring forward the 
Constitution itself, but the power of the people to 
change it. 

An immense revolution in economic life has taken 
place since the adoption of the Constitution. An 
unforeseeable mobility of population, commerce 
and industry has characterized the century since the 
industrial revolution got well under way. Organized 

; capital has risen to the rank of an economic political 
power of the first magnitude; organized labor has 
gained a status that to the founders of the Constitu- 
tion would no doubt have seemed most dangerous. 
A few optimists may hold that these new forces 
need no regulation; that whatever emerges from 
the womb of time is necessarily well born, destined 
to enrich the life of mankind. History and common 

sense preach no such dogma. The state cannot be 
indifferent to the forces working within it. A gov- 
: ernment which acts as a trustee for the common 


“ | interest must hold itself in readiness to control and 
; 


check if necessary forces that may operate sub- 
versively to the good of the people. And in a 
country of divided sovereignty, like the United 


bh. & States, common sense would seem to ordain that 


a | power to cope with new forces should be conferred 
bs upon state or nation primarily with a view to 
efficiency. 


+ ae Twenty years ago this appeared to be recognized 
aah by intelligent men of all parties. Only the Bourbon 
ie rejected violently the program of extending the 
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‘4 powers of the federal government to cover the fields 
aii 6 in which state action was ineffective, and the estab- 
lishment of the principle of harmonious state and 
federal codperation. But in these two decades a 
bad change appears to have come over the public mind. 

- : ‘3 The Bourbons have come out into the open with 
oP the anti-constitutional doctrine that the Constitu- 
a tion must be left intact as it stands. 


a ra One reason for this change in public sentiment 
hs ae lies on the surface. We have a federal prohibition 
ee Bi law, and its administration is a scandal and a dis- 
“ite grace. We had state prohibition laws before. 
wen What of their enforcement? It was everywhere a 
re scandal and a disgrace. Both state and nation have 
a , tried their hands at enforcing unenforceable laws. 

ole They have failed ignominiously. But the state fail- 

ba 4 ure has been swallowed up in the more recent fed- 

tg eral failure. Just now the burden of disrespect has 
aes 4 : 


been shifted from the states to the federal govern- 
Bde. sic f ment. This has no bearing, to be sure, on the ques- 
tion of the distribution of power between state and 
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federal governments. It bears on the limitations 
of government in general, not of any particular 
branch. But the discrimination is too nice for pop- 
ular currency. 

Another reason, and a far more significant one, 
is the immense progress in self-consciousness that 
has been made by the leaders of big business. With 
the consolidation of their economic position they 
grow more and more concerned over the weakness 
of their political position. They are afraid of the 
American people, and of the governments which 
may at any time fall subject to the control of the 
American people. The chief virtue of our consti- 
tutional system, as they see it, is its inefficiency. The 
federal government, which alone holds jurisdiction 
co-terminous with the American business field, is 
without adequate powers of regulation. The states 
have sufficient regulatory power, but because they 
are arbitrary fragments of the national economic 
unit, they are unable to use it effectively. In the no 
man’s land between state ineffectiveness and federal! 
incompetence, business may build up an economic 
state of its own, unhampered by regulation, insured 
against attack by the constitutional safeguards of 
property. 

Big business has no considerable stake in child 
labor as a productive force. The 200,000 children 
under sixteen employed in industry can produce no 
tremendous sum of profits. What leads big busi- 
ness to oppose the amendment is the principle in- 
volved: namely, the principle that when the Ameri- 
can people desire to regulate industry, they shall 
have the constitutional power to do so. 

We think big business is mistaken in its tactics. 
Suppose it forces a crystallization of our constitu- 
tional development. What then? Is it to be sup- 
posed that the American people, this huge and un- 
ruly colossus, will lie on its back forever, held mo- 
tionless by Lilliputian legalistic strings? In the long 
run, there is no safety for any interest in America, 
except by the favoring will of the people, won by 
adequate show of merit. 


Down with the Dime! 


VERY schootboy knows—every modern 
school boy—that it is an injurious and danger- 
ous thing to leave powerful instincts without mate- 
rial on which to work. Denied material they turn 
in upon themselves and generate horrid monsters o! 
the imagination and of behavior. Yet we Americans 
are just now denying all access to material to one of 
our most powerful instincts, an instinct that shows 
a faint spark if not a hotly glowing flame in every 
breast. We refer to the instinct of reform. Not 
the keenest eye nor the most powerful field glass 
will disclose the tiniest visible reform anywhere 
within the wide horizon. 
It is the fault of the reformers. They have not 
recognized the duty of presenting projects of re 
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form commensurate with the times. In the spacious 
days of 1917 it was very well to agitate for a new 
social order, for a world made safe for democracy, 
for a parliament of mankind and an equal associa- 
tion of all nations. Then the reforming instinct could 
demand and obtain a brave diet. The present times 
are narrower. The lean kine have swallowed the 
fat, the minnows have devoured the whales. Re- 
form is still possible, nevertheless, provided it is 
adapted in its proportions to the moral and spiritual 
conditions of the day. We are here proposing a re- 
form which obviously meets the specifications, the 
dropping of the dime from coinage, the calling in 
and melting up of the outstanding stock, reservation 
being made of an adequate supply for numismatic 
collections and for the ear pendant trade of North 
Central Africa. 

The case against the dime is overwhelming, once 
one stops to reflect on it. The dime is a terrible 
waster of time, and time is money, itself. We have 
not recently noted in the Subway Sun the number of 
nickel subway or L rides purchased in a year by the 
New York public, but we are safe in assuming it to 
be at least 800,000,000. Incomplete statistics col- 
lected by ourselves indicate that at least three- 
fourths of the buyers of rides, or 600,000,000, have 
to stop at the booths to make change. Those who 
seek change for a dollar or more are a negligible 
fraction. Almost the whole work of the change 
booth consists in furnishing nickels for quarters or 
dimes. It is the common practice at the booths to 
hand out one nickel and two dimes for each quarter. 
This means that it takes three separate operations 
to transform a quarter into five nickels. From our 
inspection of the queues before the change booths 
we estimate that the time lost in line, plus the loss 
of time from trains just barely missed, amounts to 
two minutes for each exchange operation. Six min- 
utes instead of two are lost on each quarter, because 
of the existence of the dime. On the basis of these 
data a simple calculation will indicate that patrons 
of the L and subway lose 800,000,000 minutes a 
year or 13,333,000 hours. At the low estimate of 
fifty cents an hour this amounts to a money loss of 
$6,666,000 per annum. 

Add to this the loss of time and money due to the 
slowing-up of all street cars to take on queues of 
passengers checked in their movement by the delay 
in making change at the entrance. Add the loss in 
time at telephone booths while the insouciant drug 
or cigar clerk considers whether he will provide you 
with nickel change or not. Add all the other minor 
occasions when one waits for a nickel in change. 
Certainly the aggregate money cost will run well 
over $15,000,000 for New York alone. For the 
whole country the cost may be conservatively esti- 
mated at not less than $50,000,000. 

The old-fashioned Democrat will say that the 
case is properly one for self-help. Let every individ- 
ual who objects to waiting for change provide him- 
self at his bank with nickels up to his probable limit 
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of consumption. He will not have to tail in on a 
queue; but he will suffer just the same from the re- 
tardation of surface car traffic. The final answer 
to this objection, however, is that it would require 
executive ability of a high order to keep the supply 
of nickels flowing, and people of high executive 
ability aren't in the picture. They ride in limousines. 

We might point to the maleficent influence of the 
dime as an everlasting temptation to public utility 
companies everywhere to jack up their fares to the 
ten cent level; a temptation to the vendors of cigars 
and soft drinks to make ten cent minimum prices. 
But we wish to rest our case with considerations 
that will recommend themselves to everybody with 
a spark of reform in his breast. On the point of 
saving time the trust magnate can join whole heart- 
edly with the street sweeper. All sorts of reformers 
can come in, tax reformers, land reformers, labor 
reformers, spelling reformers, moral reformers; 
Andrew J. Mellon, W. Z. Foster and all the range 
between. The reform we are urging is not yet 
a party issue, and we are opposed to making it such 
in spite of its obvious suitability as a main issue be- 
tween the Republicans and Democrats in the next 
election, and in spite of the ease with which it would 
throw off singing slogans like “Up with the nickel, 
down with the dime!” 

We should gladly head a movement for setting 
this reform in motion, but to be frank, we are afraid 
our radical reputation might prejudice the cause we 
have at heart, and we are public spirited enough to 
sink our private prestige in the common good. We 
suggest that a group of men of unimpeachable con- 
servative standing form a preliminary organization 
and found a permanent committee with a chairman 
whose name will give to the movement the weight it 
deserves. The ideal chairman would of course be 
President Coolidge who, according to his running 
mate, Mr. Dawes, thinks more of the nickels than 
anyone else in the country. But since President 
Coolidge already has job enough to keep him 
busy, we respectfully suggest, as a most appropriate 
second choice, President Nickelous Murray Butler. 

Write to your Congressman. But do not mene 
tion the New Republic. 
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The Banker’s Lament 


E Comptroller of the Currency has just 
issued his annual report, in which he shows, 
among other things, the profits of national 

banks for the year ended June 30, 1924. At the 
same time the Federal Reserve Board has given out 
the earnings of its state bank and trust company 
members. From these reports we learn that the 
earnings of all national banks were 8.11 percent on 
their capital stock and surplus combined during the 
year. The state banks and trust companies earned 
an even 12 percent. The earnings of all these mem- 
ber banks combined were 9.11 percent on capital 
and surplus. They earned this after paying taxes 
and all expenses, including interest on both bor- 
rowed money and deposits; and after writing off 
losses of every sort. 

This showing of profits brings to mind the 
New York bank president who remarked lugubri- 
ously that he had “‘been in the banking business for 
thirty years, and was bound to say that he found it 
harder and harder each succeeding year to make 
profits.” The remark elicits a smile from the in- 
formed. The national banks of New York City 
earned 10.41 percent during 1924, while the other 
member banks in New York earned even more. For 
the entire New York Federal Reserve district earn- 
ings averaged 11.82 percent. Despite the bank 
president’s lament, it seems that the banker has 
weathered the business depression better than any- 
one else. 

During the years 1921 to 1924 inclusive, which 
span the period of the post-war depression, all the 
national banks of the United States combined 
earned on the average 8.45 percent on capital and 
surplus. In the depression of the ‘nineties these 
banks had earned an average of 5.06 percent during 
the four years 1894 to 1897. In the four worst 
years of the depression following 1873 they had 
earned 5.87 percent. In 1876 the national banks 
of New York City actually earned less than 1 per- 
cent on their capital stock and surplus. During the 
*nineties they got down to almost 5 percent. 

In the recent post-war depression they have never 
fallen so low as 9 percent in any single year. -Dur- 
ing the last four years the national banks of New 
York City have averaged 10.41 percent. This is 
a higher average than they had earned in any dec- 
ade preceding 1900. The bankers remark must 
be set down to the innate modesty of that profes- 
sion. For if one were boastfully inclined he could 
write a most flamboyant article on the efficiency of 
the New York banker in avoiding the consequences 
of business depression. 

Elsewhere in the nation there are bankers who 
have true cause for lamentation. The Comptroller’s 
report shows that all the banks in the western group 


of states had an actual loss after making all charges. 
This includes Montana and North Dakota in the 
north and Oklahoma in the south. The national 
banks of Iowa, taken as a whole, also show a loss. 
The Minneapolis and Kansas City Federal Reserve 
districts both showed profits of almost exactly 1.75 
percent for all their member banks combined. 

The larger earnings of the New York City banks 
are not due to any permanent advantage attaching 
to the banking business in the centre of the country. 
Both the gross and net earnings of the national banks 
in these western states were higher than in New 
York in the two decades ending with 1920. During 
those twenty years New York earned 12.24 on the 
capital stock and surplus of all national banks, 
while the western group averaged 13.50 percent. 
The difference in their earnings during depression 
years is to be explained rather by the fact that the 
bankers in the east managed to avoid losses on both 
loans and investments more skilfully than did the 
western bankers. Thus the national banks of New 
York City, after paying their expenses but before 
deducting their losses, had left almost 15 percent on 
their capital stock and surplus. They charged off a 
little less than four percent in net losses. This left 
them profits of over 10 percent. The national 
banks in the group of western states had slightly 
over 11 percent before deducting losses. But their 
net losses charged off absorbed this entire amount 
and something more, so that the income account 
finally shows a loss. 

The manner in which sound bank management 
as measured by the avoidance of losses operates to 
determine banking profits is well illustrated by the 
member banks of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
district. The gross earnings of those member banks 
are only 35 percent of their capital stock and sur- 
plus. As against this the members of the Boston 
district earned 45 percent. But the percentage of 
losses in New England was three times as high as 
in the Philadelphia district. As a result the net prof- 
its in the Philadelphia district was 10.97 percent as 
against 7.57 in the New England district. The na- 
tional banks of the city of Boston suffered such 
heavy losses during the year 1924 that their net 
profits were only 3.03 percent. The highest earn- 
ings discoverable in the statistics are to be found in 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Birmingham, Alabama, 
both of which had profits of over 17 percent. !n 
the latter city the amounts recovered during the 
year on losses previously charged off actually ex- 
ceeded losses for 1924. 

The following table shows how slight were the 
variations in net earnings before losses were taken 
care of; and how much the final net profits depend 
upon the amounts charged off for bad loans and in- 
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vestments. The figures are percentages to capital 
and surplus for all member banks of each Federal 
Reserve district: 


Net Earnings Net Losses Net 
before deducting losses Charged Off Profits 


%o % % 
Mm dscesews Sale 4.73 7.57 
New York ...... 15.10 3.28 11.82 
Philadelphia .... 12.65 1.68 0.97 
Cleveland ...... 12.14 2.50 9.64 
Richmond ...... 11.59 2.90 8.69 
Atlanta ........ 12.49 4.20 8.29 
CRE ceccccces 1291 4.30 8.61 
D-ccdecce 22.52 4.80 7.72 
Minneapolis .... 8.90 7.18 1.72 
Kansas City ..... 12.71 10.92 1.79 
Dallas ...... aw S28 7.27 5.41 
San Francisco ... 14.26 5.51 8.75 





Total United States 13.20 9.11 


Among the items which determine the profits of 
banks one commands particular attention at this 
time. This is interest paid on deposits. For while 
the profits of all member banks amount to a little 
over 9 percent on capital and surplus, the interest 
paid to depositors comes to more than 15 percent. 
One of the reasons why the Minneapolis district 
shows such low earnings even before deducting 
losses, in the table above, is to be found in the fact 
that it paid its depositors interest amounting to 21 
percent of its capital and surplus, while the other 
banks have paid only 15 percent. 

During the fiscal year 1924 the banks paid al- 
most exactly 2 percent on their deposits. Their net 
profits after losses amounted to only 1.2 percent of 
their deposits, and to 1.26 percent of their loans 
and investments combined. The interest paid de- 
positors was more than twice as large as the divi- 
dends distributed to the stockholders of the banks. 
This item of interest on deposits is the banker’s true 
cause for lament today. He cannot continue pay- 
ing the interest which was paid during 1924 and 


Travelling 


SPENT but four months of the seven that I 
I was in America in travelling, and I regret it, 

for I have never been in any country where the 
mere act of journeying from place to place was 
more seductive. Willingly could I, who have al- 
ways imagined that I loathed travelling by lend, 
have done nothing but wander on from town to 
town up and down the length and breadth of the 
United States. This is partly due to the genius of 
the place, but it is also due to the extreme comfort 
of American trains. It is true that they are all of 
them equipped with instruments of torture in the 
form of an apparatus known as the air-brake, which 
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previous years, in the face of the declining rate for 
money which we have witnessed during the last six 
months. Unless the interest rate rises bankers must 
reduce the rate which they pay on deposits. In some 
cities the reduction has already begun. Call rates, 
time money on the stock exchange, and commercial 
paper rates are 2 percent below a year ago. If the 
assets of the banks consisted entirely of these items, 
such a decline would wipe out banking profits. But 
the banks have in addition many loans on real estate 
mortgages. Here the interest rate is higher and is 
fixed by contract for considerable periods. They 
hold large volumes of investment securities, also, 
on which the rate fluctuates comparatively little. 
While the business revival will doubtless raise some 
of these money rates, it is not likely that a serious 
fall in profits can be avoided except by cutting the 
rate paid to depositors. 

The existing rates of interest on deposits came 
about as a result of the unusual profits which banks 
earned during the two decades from 1900 to 1920. 
The average earnings on capital and surplus com- 
bined averaged almost 10 percent over that entire 
period. They would have been even higher had it 
not been for the ever-increasing amount paid to de- 
positors, for the gross earnings of national banks 
increased from 20 percent at the end of the last 
century to 52 percent in 1921. In 1900 banking 
profits amounted to almost half of the gross earn- 
ings. If this situation still prevailed, banks would 
be earning more than 20 percent on their capital and 
surplus today. The workings of competition among 
individual banks have kept profits at half this level. 
The other half has been driven into the hands of 
depositors by the bidding of the individual banks 
for the patronage of their depositors. If interest 
rates decline gradually over a number of years, as 
many financiers believe they will, interest on de- 
posits will tend to fall. In the meantime it is more 
than likely that we shall see some decline in the 
level of banking profits. 

Davip FRIpay. 


in America 


works in such a way that every time the train starts 
there is a preliminary jar so severe that it feels as 
if not only every carriage but every individual had 
been struck a heavy blow with a club. The explana- 
tion is, I fancy, that the average American is so full 
of nervous energy that he can suffer this violent 
shock without the pain that we depleted and over- 
sensitive creatures feel; but it may be that some 
slight measure of discomfort has to be inserted into 
the railway system to deter people from spending 
their entire lives on the train. I found myself some- 
times regretting that I need ever step out of the 
Pullman car save to have a bath. 
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It is, you see, so exquisitely irresponsible from 
the very beginning. One packs one’s trunks, in no 
particular hurry; it will do if they are ready an hour 
before starting. One gives them to the hotel porter, 
who in return presents one with checks. Never does 
one think of them again till one gives the checks to 
the express company at the station where one ends 
one’s journey, and it delivers them at one’s hotel. 
This, you will allow, is different from England 
where one has to keep watch on one’s luggage as on 

a sick child. Thus disembarrassed, one goes non- 
isteatly to the train which, should one be ia New 
York, starts from a cathedral. Europeans to whom 
] have said that the Americans are geniuses in archi- 
tecture would be angry with me for having under- 
stated the case if I could show them the Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York. We in Europe have 
tried to treat the railway station in the grand man- 
ner. England made its great comic efforts in the 
cruet-stand Gothic of St. Pancras and the monu- 
mental mason’s nightmare of Euston, and then gave 
up the attempt and relapsed into the formless chaos 
of Victoria and Waterloo. Germany kept up the 
struggle longer, but to no good. Leipzig Haupt- 
bahnhof, vast as it is, is only remarkable because it 
produces, as one could not have believed that ma- 
sonry could, the effect of obesity. One longs to 
advise it to give up bread and potatoes. But here, 
in New York, is a marvel of noble stone arching 
over an infinity of pearly light, with a certain ulti- 
mate beauty in its proportions which gives a solem- 
nity to all that happens beneath. The crowds hurry- 
ing between the booking offices and the platform 
look dwarfed, yet for all that, more and not less 
significant, as processions of worshipers do in great 
churches. For some things—and those great and 
admirable things—one must. go to America. 

The Pullman car is too hot, but then every in- 
terior in America is. That is why one acquires on 
arrival the art of continually slaking oneself with 
It has however every other advantage 
except reasonable temperature. There is abundant 
space round one’s arm-chair. One’s suitcase and 
attaché case are not exiled to a rack but stand 
openable at one’s knee. Newspapers and books— 
quite good books—are sold on the train. One is 
encouraged to carry on one’s correspondence by 
telegram. In the dining-cars there are meals that 
the Americans esteem but lightly, but which never- 
theless are better than most meals one gets in quite 
good hotels in provincial England. And one is 
adopted by a Negro porter. For no extravagant 
recompense in the way of tips he is prepared to act 
as one’s father and mother for the duration of the 
journey. He brushes one’s clothes, he polishes one’s 
shoes, he will even very respectfully draw one’s at- 
tention to the fact that one is nearing one’s destina- 
tion and that one’s hat is not on at quite the proper 
angle, and he does one a service deeper than these 
by showing one what life might be if one kept the 
heart of a child, and laughed aloud at happiness, 


ice-water. 
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and drooped for not more than a minute when 
things went wrong. Sad he is fundamentally, for he 
is a strayed child, a lost child, who will never get 
back to his own nursery in Africa but must wander 
for ever in this grownup world of the United States, 
but he gets an exquisite infantile glee out of the 
simplest things. One morning, when I was travel- 
ing from Chicago to Omaha, I rose from my sleep- 
ing berth before the rest of the passengers had 
risen, and, going along the aisle to wash in the dress- 
ing room, encountered two Pullman porters in the 
corridor. One was polishing the patent leather 
shoes of the other, and the polishee was standing 
with his arms outspread, beaming down on the pro- 
ceedings and chanting with the extremest voluptu- 
ousness: ‘““Ah doan care about ma hands—and Ah 
doan care about ma face—but—Ah—do—like— 
clean—shoes!” 

They have, too, moments of imagination by which 
the traveler benefits. Once, when I was traveling 
through the Rockies, from Salt Lake City to Pueb- 
lo, Colorado, the train halted at the highest point 
of our journey, and the Negro porter called me to 
the window and showed me a pool beside the rail- 
way track. Just a pool, just such a dark ditchful 
as one might see by an English railway line. But 
the darky’s eyeballs rolled in his head, his glisten- 
ing black hands waved impressively, his soft voice 
dipped and soared, as he laid before me the fact, 
which indeed thrilled me, that this pool was lying 
on the Great Divide. The trickle that ran from it 
at the one end became, in the long last, an arm of 
the Colorado river which winds away and away for 
fifteen hundred miles through the strangest country 
of cliffs cut by water and weather to shapes fine 
drawn as spires or fantastic as a dinosaur and are 
like a sunset sky, with splashes of scarlet and purple 
and emerald earths, till it reaches the warm Pacific. 
And the trickle that ran from the other end was 
the Arkansas river that tumbles down the boulders 
of the Rockies and becomes a slow silver stream 
that crawls over the green flat plains for a thousand 
miles and more till it joins the corpulent brown body 
of the Mississippi, and moves like a vast sliding 
lake on to the Gulf of Mexico. Here was a pro- 
digious birth and beginning. 

I was grateful to the Pullman porter for having 
the imagination to recognize the quality of that 
sight, for it was part of the pageant of rivers which 
to me is one of the most valid reasons why every 
one ought to visit America before he dies. _Till 
one sees the Hudson river one cannot believe that 
for three hundred and fifty miles of New York 
state, as far as from London to Edinburgh—it runs 
through country as lovely as our Lake district. 
Hour after hour one travels past wooded moun- 
tains falling to quiet waters, as beautiful as the finest 
moments of Derwentwater or Ullswater. There is 
the Susquehanna, too, which is as lovely as its Indian 
name, broad and shining, with forests on each 
side that mount sugar-loaf hills and crown craggy 
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heights. Its tributary, the Julietta, runs through 
woodland as sweet as our own Exmoor valley. But 
even better than these is the Connecticut river in 
its upper reaches, running deep blue under a cloud- 
less winter sky, a tangle of red bramble and amber 
grasses jewelled with frost on its brink, and the 
bare silver birches standing by like shapely ghosts. 
All these woodland rivers have a special beauty in 
the autumn and the winter that cannot be foreseen 
by the English imagination, for in autumn the foli- 
age passes through a range of colors that is in- 
finitely more varied than anything ever seen in Fu- 
rope, and we have no conception of the golden 
clarity of their winter sunshine. Though the rivers 
of the Middle West are apt to be as tame as our 
East Anglian rivers since they run on the flat 
prairies, they have their character. With the cop- 
pices on their banks, and the marshes where the 
bullrushes grow, they look like the kind of places 
where small boys love to play; one thinks of Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn and their not un- 
worthy descendant, Booth Tarkington's Penrod. 
And in the Middle West there comes the greatest 
thrill in all this pageant of rivers. Who could look 
on the Mississippi without emotions? It is a hero 
among rivers, a watery Hercules. I first saw it one 
sunset in Minnesota, where it runs between Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. At the bottom of a deep trench 
whose walls were hung with flaming autumn trees, it 
lay in the shadow, almost tenuous, shining whitely, 
with shadows ribbed with the velvety bars of sand- 
banks. One could imagine Red Indians. I saw it 
again later, a day’s journey southward, down on the 
Jowa and Illinois border. On each bank was a steel- 
colored rectangular Middle West town; east, west, 
north and south stretched the sallow prairies. On 
a grassy island in the river stood a white wooden 
house, evidently some sort of a public building dat- 
ing back to the early nineteenth century or so, a 
beautiful example of the colonial style of architec- 
ture, with its classical colonnade and pediment all 
wrought in wood; like all the houses of that type in 
this country which was but recently so painfully 
claimed from savagery, its delicacy had an air of 
pathos, like a noble lady enduring poverty. Past 
this flowed a river that had lost its looks, that was 
nearly_featureless, that was just a river, but that 
had a look of power. I saw it a third time, again 
a day’s journey south, down by St. Louis. Even flat- 
ter there than the Middle West, and oozier of 
earth; on the dark fields stood the withered maize 
plants, as tall as men, and looking with their limp- 
ness and outthrust leaves, like men in attitudes of 
desperation. At the bottom of a clay cutting ran 
the Mississippi, mud-yellow, quite featureless now, 
and to apply a word that until then one would not 
have thought applicable to a river, shapeless. Just 
water running between two banks. It is odd that it 
was there, where the Mississippi is just water, that 
I realized that I would never be content til! I had 
come back and known this river, and had taken a 
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journey on it by steamer, down between Missouri 
and Kentucky, between Arkansas and Tennessee, 
between Louisiana and Mississipi, all the way to the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is an absurd desire. Probably 
no such steamers run. But have you never been in 
love with somebody plain and probably unattain- 
able? It is like that. 

Really, it is just like that. America is a continent 
with which one can have innumerable love-affairs. 
I am not monogamous myself in my passion for the 
Mississippi. There are times when | think with as 
insistent a longing for a place named Bingham, 
which is in the state of Utah. It is a mining-camp. 
One drives in one’s automobile on noble roads 
planted with poplars over a green and fertile plain 
(it was desert till the Mormons irrigated it) to a 
canyon that drives a wedge into the foothills of the 
snow-peaked mountains. There is one long winding 
street of wooden houses, paintless, dilapidated; 
some with verandas on which men in broad hats sit 
in rocking chairs, spitting slowly and with an in- 
finity of sagacity; some with plate glass windows, 
on which the washed-off word “‘saloon”’ still shows 
as a pathetic shadow, which are eating-houses of in- 
crédible bareness and dinginess, some others with 
plate-glass windows that show you men on high 
chairs with white sheets round them being shaved, 
and tin cans everywhere. Then at the end of the 
street one comes on a mountain of copper. Just 
that, a mountain of copper. Pyramid-shaped it is, 
and cut into regular terraces all the way from 
the apex to the base, where lies a pool of water 
emerald as Irish grass. It sounds the hardest thing 
in the world, and the terraces have as sharp an edge 
asasteel knife. Yet it seems a shape just taken for 
an instant by the ether. One feels as if one were 
standing in front of a breaking wave of a substance 
more like cloud-stuff than water, yet like the sea; 
for the whole hillside is luminously and transparent- 
ly pale, and reticulated with mineral veins that are 
blue and green like sea water. I want to sce that 
marvel again, that mountain that is made of metal, 
that looks as if you could put your hand through it. 
I want to go back, just as I want to go back to San 
Francisco, which is a day and a night further west 
from Bingham. For that is like the Bay of Naples, 
but it is all done in the delicate pastel shades and 
the gentle greyness of Edinburgh. Sailing ships lie 
in the harbor, with their lovely rigging. There is a 
dead volcano looking over the Bay at the city, whose 
musical name is Tamalpais; she is shaped like Fuji- 
yama, and I am enough in love to swear she is as 
beautiful. Round here are daughterly green hills 
running down to the indenting waters, their slopes 
blue and white with wild lupins. I love these places. 

It is real love. One has been fond of European 
places, but the affection has been mild and reason- 
able. I have imagined that I loved Rome and 
Granada, but there they are, both within two days 
and two nights of London, for no undue expendi- 
ture, and | have visited neither for the last two 
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ysars. But I know that I am capable of getting up 
and going to have a look at San Francisco at a time 
when I ought not, though it means five days on the 
water and five days and five nights on the train, and 
many pounds and more dollars than I can aflord to 
spend on merely going to have a look at any- 
thing. 

This is the real unreasonable thing that is called 
love. And mind you, it is not only one that feels it. 
: I am not telling you about myself; I am telling you 
) about the American people. For this love that their 
i. Continent has the power to evoke is one of the 
most powerful factors in the moulding of their 
lives. It makes them wanderers. And that is the 
thing that marks them off from all other modern 
peoples. They are migrating. They are nomads. 
It makes their cities enchanting. For each of these 
marks an occasion when these wanderers have 
) } fallen so deeply in love with a place that for a time 
Rake 3 they abandoned their nomadism. This is a most ro- 
mantic country. 

It is at first hard for the stranger to realize how 
Fie nomadic the Americans are, because one is apt to 
4 draw a false conclusion of stability from the facts 
that, in the towns at least, they have the best homes 
in the world, and that their women are incompar- 
ably the best housekeepers. But unlike the success- 
ful domestic women of other climes, the American 
4 housewife is not tethered to the cooking stove. She 
ft is astonishingly mobile. Of an evening, after din- 
ner, should she and her husband be alone, the 
: weather will have to be pretty bad before they will 
Piast settle down before the fire. They are more likely 
ey to take the automobile out for a run of a length 
that would be considered a whole day’s expedition 
in this country. If they live in Salt Lake City they 
will have a marvellous homecoming. Beautifully did 
the Mormons build on this perfect site that they 
found after their thousand mile trek through the 
desert, a city of broad lawny streets with a Capitol 
that stands out against the sunset on a ledge on a 
hill as finely as any building raised by the old Ro- 
mans; widely stretches the plain that was desert till 
the Mormons came, that is green and plenteous be- 
cause of their tillage and irrigation, in the East to 
the feet of the mountains whose arms are now blue 
with nightfall, in the West to the great Salt Lake 
where the last light lies rosy on the peaks of the 
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% 4 ‘ rs unvisited islands where buffalo still roam. There is 
| fay Sax romance for you. You would go out and look at 
: fs , it if it were at your backdoor. [ven if you lived on 
ey the prairies of Nebraska, that are as flat as the mud 
; ny at Southend, you would still take that nocturnal 
ie ride. For here, as always on the plains, what one 
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“y es abouts. What the landscape lacks in interest, the 
de, Saas cloudscape supplies. It is good to drive there by 
eo ie maces night, under bright stars that look as if they were 
ay 2 ) nailed onto the dark roof of some not too elevated 
meee fh. | tent. 

Be 8 Gard The mobility of the American housewife mani- 
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fests itself of course in much more startling ways 
than that. She will up at any moment and start out 
at a few hours’ notice on an automobile trip of sev- 
eral days, up into the mountains or across the desert, 
and serve her family with a succession of meals that 
the English mind cannot conceive as being born of 
the casualness of a picnic. Lovely it is to travel on 
the Ridge Route from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco, high among the blue mountains with sharp 
spiney ridges that lie up against each other like so 
many vast lizards; or to cross the Nevadan desert 
and see the mirage change a peak as big as Ben 
Nevis to an island floating on a lake whose magic 
waters are drunk at their not-existing shore by 
horses never to be bridled by tangible riders. These 
are love affairs with the American continent that are 
worth having; there are other, more extensive ones, 
that she has. American summer holidays are longer 
than ours and run, indeed, to a full three 
months. 

Then the American housewife takes up her house 
and lifts it any distance up to a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles. The Salt Lake City woman will 
take her family up to the far North Westin Oregon. 
The Nebraskan woman will find a summer home in 
the woods of Maine, in New England. There is a 
difference between these transcontinental leaps and 
our nervous August toddles to Newquay or Alde- 
burgh. And what is even more remarkable is the way 
that elderly people will leave the districts where 
they have lived all their lives and start over again in 
some strange place that has caught at their imagina- 
tion. There is a town in southern California, Los 
Angeles, which is developing an enormous belt of 
suburbs that rather resemble one of our riverside 
towns like Maidenhead in their expanses of cheer- 
ful houses with flowery gardens. It is populated 
largely by retired farmers and their families from 
lowa, which is in the Middle West. I cannot imag- 
ine a fashion springing up among Essex farmers for 
settling in the south of France or on the Italian 
Riviera; yet the distance is not more great. 

They run up and down their continent, they run 
across it. They are wooing her beauty, they are 
seeking the adventures she gives them with both 
hands. It is in their blood. The history of their 
country is the history of that chase. Firstly there 
was the settlement of the East; then the more vigor- 
ous stocks pushed out for the Middle West. Then 
there was a double movement: of the gentler spirits 
who wanted to found an American culture, back to 
the East; of the bolder spirits, who wanted to ex- 
tend the United States, out West. That adventur- 
ous spirit spills sometimes outside the cup; up to the 
gold-mines in the Klondike. It is a strong and beav- 
tiful thing, as lovely in its way as the English love of 
stability and a settled home. 

I mean to go back to America again and again. 
I want to see more of these love-affairs between 
America and the American people. 

Resecca WEst. 
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Blood 


E cool half-million pounds exacted by 

His Britannic Majesty's government from 

that of the King of Egypt for the assassi- 

nation of the Sirdar, following the more remote 

Corfu incident and the tidy little sum which our 

Department of State obtained from Persia on the 

occasion of the murder of Consul-General Imbrie 

at Teheran, revives with refreshing candor the an- 

cient and honorable custom of the wergeld, or, to 
be crude, “blood-money.” 

The propriety of this survival from primitive 
times is beside the point. Morally there is much 
to be said for and against blood-money. When the 
Germans imposed it upon certain Belgian munici- 
palities in the occupied territories during the war, 
we Allies found it a most excellent fodder for our 
propaganda. Yet the history of even our own lily- 
white foreign policy—if only in the instance of the 
Boxer indemnity—admits “blood-money” in prac- 
tice, as a convenient and comprehensible form of 
retribution. With the disappearance of its compan- 
ion practice, that of exacting hostages, whose noses, 
lips, ears and limbs could be amputated as a sign 
of diplomatic impatience and whose lives were for- 
feit to our interpretation of our enemy’s intentions, 
blood-money is the sole relic of our glorious and 
unregenerate past. 

What we must do, if only to vindicate our proud 
title to efficiency, is to equate our wergeld quota- 
tions on the basis of some internationally accepted 
common denominator. When that is done, the prob- 
lem of the indemnity will be a mere matter of routine 
to be checked by public accountants; nations will 
not find it necessary to go to war for a dead drum- 
mer and, best of all, other nations will know the 
precise extent of their liability in murdering often- 
sive foreign officials or tourists. 

The lack of such a scientific rating leads only to 
confusion and consequent international jealousy. 
Why, for instance, is a British general twenty-five 
times as expensive as an American consul? Why 
is an American who went down with the Lusitania 
without commercial value in the light of recent ne- 
gotiations between the German and American gov- 
ernments if he was almost worth going to war for 
in 1915? 

Let us propose for our unit the lowest form of 
human life. In place of the reader’s pet abomina- 
tions—whether Rotarian, Parlor Radical, Babbitt 
or International Banker—let us take as our unit 
the New Hebridian negrito. There may be other 
humans more degraded. The author has never met 
them, neither has he met a negrito, but the prin- 
ciple is clear. Let the nations agree that the indem- 
nity for such a unit shall be one dollar. With that 
as a starting point it will be easy to work up the 
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scale until we strike the delicate levels of officialdom, 
for which special formulae must be evolved. We 
shall find the scale running about as follows: Chi- 
nese coolies, Egyptian fellaheen, and Asiatic peas- 
ants generally, $10.00; Asiatic factory workers, 
$12.50; European peasants (exclusive of the 
Balkans), $25.00; European industrial workers, 
$35.00; European public servants, $21.13; Eu- 
ropean professional classes, $50.00; and so on. We 
should progress through the various strata of con- 
tinental and British society, making appropriate no- 
tations for such figures as French counts and British 
jockeys, until we strike God’s Own Country and 
finally attain the customary $10,000 liability of 
American railroads and other homicidal agencies of 
a semi-public nature. 

Such a scale would lead to many stimulating con- 
trasts. One might find a Liverpool dock-worker, a 
Neapolitan barber and a Swiss bell-ringer bracketed 
with the average American alderman. An Oxford 
don, a French headwaiter and a Canton tea-mer- 
chant might be grouped with such capable persons 
as Tad Jones or Charlie Chaplin. The reader can 
amuse himself preparing his own categories. 

The objection that such ratings would be so arbi- 
trary as to render an international agreement out 
of the question is, unfortunately, sound. Would the 
imperial Japanese government agree that it takes 
ten yellow men working in a rice field to equal one 
white American farmer cranking a Ford? The Im- 
perial Japanese government would undoubtedly be- 
come sentimental over the subject of race-equality 
if so reasonable a contention were made. Would 
Zinovieft ever admit that three moujiks must be 
placed end to end in order to atone—even hypo- 
thetically—for one Parisian stock-broker? Zinoviefl 
would call out the Third International and the 
ghost of Lenin rather than yield to so obvious a 
truism. And would not Costa Rica and Siam con- 
tend that one of their generals had a greater value 
than one-fourth of an Italian organ-grinder? 

Yet another manner, and one less contentious, for 
arriving at a basis for determining blood-money 
claims would be to rate men at their economic ca- 
pacity. No arbitrary valuations need be established 
here. Income tax ‘returns in the countries where 
income tax is levied give a rough idea of a man’s 
economic value. An international union, similar to 
the postal union, could arrive at mutually accepta- 
ble rates on a gold basis. And in a world of un- 
stable exchanges we could experience the ineflable 
joy of picking up the morning paper and reading 
that Bolivian llama-herders had been at a heavy dis- 
count all day, that Danish churn-inspectors had ad- 
vanced three-eighths of a point over yesterday's 
closing quotations, that American business men had 
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been steady on the whole, with occasional soft spots, 
and that Hindu irsigators had recovered from their 
recent depression and were the leading feature of 
an otherwise languid market. How our national 
pride would rejoice to see American dentists quoted 
above European cabinet ministers and how bitterly 
would we inveigh against the bankers who were 
playing up British novelists against American jour- 
nalists. 
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ants could be used to distinguish different grades, 
as (x-3) for a simple secretary of legation, and 
(b-x) for a lame-duck congressman rewardei by 
a diplomatic post in Central America. ; 

How much franker and fairer it would be when 
next the Administration seeks to discover whether 
its choice is persona grata to some luckless little 
country in South America or the Middle East, jf 
the State Department would inform the govern. 
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| In recapitulation, much of this proposal is uto- ment concerned that the valuation placed on the Mee 
pian; obviously the world is still too anarchical to person mentioned for the post is $500,000, a salute othe 
govern this matter reasonably; yet the necessity for to the American flag, capital punishment for th “ 
some such regulation is obvious. If small, and as murderers, and the temporary occupation of the +e 
we always call them, “unruly” nations insist on the principal seaport. to p 
pleasure of murdering our nationals, and we insist In that event the nation concerned might with mas 
on their paying for their fun, the only fair thing perfect propriety explain that so expensive an am- rs 
would be for those few nations which are in a_ bassador was too serious a responsibility, and that Me 
position to exact blood-money to serve notice on the they would prefer something cheaper, say something hist 
world of the precise value attached to particular in the neighborhood of $150,000, a military funeral JRO ° 
individuals. In default of a general international and the rigorous suppression of anti-American prop- when | 
instrument, drafted by a sub-committee of the aganda, or what have you? | Bey & 
League of Nations, each big power should prepare Should this system be even partially adopted, {vr 7° “ee 
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Lott § Chamber of Commerce Building, American citizens throughout the world. | ange 
Pa Seattle, Wash. Joun F. Carter. nam 
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b; Bed (1/5) times $20,000 (annual income), over ten. Leave me. The water that mumbles and drones in my ears arent! 
| The consul would then see, after a few calcu- _—‘ To you is a laughter running its golden trebles; ‘umsy 
| lations on his cuff, that $6,600 would be the cost For you the flood of night which confuses my fears n him 
of lynching Mr. Sims. By prearrangement with in- Is only a blue stream washing a skyfull of pebbles. hing t 
i he surance companies, a small sum could be added to } os ao 
. the visa fee, sufficient to pay the premium on this Our _ nae But there rf _ pr tag “om ht and th 
# man’s insurance for that sum for the period of visa sae 7 Oe ee tne oe oe 
: mies . ; ou hold your hand out to the fire because of the ¢! the nol 
validity, and Addison Sims could go wherever he Walking the world like a princess at home in her iaiy [erty | 
liked. The countries he visited would be secure in weod. ae 
; the knowlege that Sims had paid for his own indem- : me 
| nity and that the insurance company would make There will be nothing, not even a trumpet, to shake you; he 
j good; the American State Department, on receipt The walls of your castle will fall to the sigh of a ‘lute. ms 
i of the news of his assassination by some under- The prince, in white satin, will always be coming to wait stg 
ee tipped head-waiter in the Tyrol or some Bulgarian you— ap , 
ck comitadji out stalking Hellenes, would fill out the For you there will only be beauty divorced from the brute. wersz m 
- proper forms and applications and then await check = Beye 
o and coffin by return mail. No national pride would Here, ee round, boyish head on my shoulder, twee 
‘te eh ign wh and fe warfare need Tr : That glow-worms can really be diamonds and every Jtations. 
a he same principle should be applied to officials. heist Gy dee, ster. Tage 
ig With them a simple system of multiples could Det. este fils ol my knowledge is less than your women 
yi. devised for application to the envoy’s original valu- decine Seem 
ation. Diplomats would use “x”, “y” would serve My mind has been poisoned with truth. Oh, remaia 4 die 
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HEN Casanova went to call on Rousseau, 
they do not seem to have understood 
each other very well. 

We found him [writes Casanova] a man of simple and 

modest demeanor, who reasoned with justice but was not 

otherwise distinguished either by his person or by the 
quality of his mind. Rousseau did not seem to us what is 
called a good-natured man and as he was far from having 

the manners of good society, Mme. d’Urfe did not hesitate 

to pronounce him vulgar. We saw the woman with whom 

he was living and of whom we had heard but she scarcely 

raised her eyes to look at us. On our way home, the sin- 

gularity of the philosopher enlivened our conversation. 


This is all he reports of Rousseau except an anec- 
Hote of how the Prince de Conti snubbed him. But 
when Casanova goes to pay his respects to Voltaire, 
hey get on together famously: Voltaire invites him 
o spend several days at Geneva and Casanova says 
e wrote down a record of their conversations 
lmost long enough to fill a.volume. 

Yet Casanova’s own career had much in common 
vith Rousseau’s: like Rousseau, he sprang from tlie 
people; like him, he had had to live by his wits; 
ike him, he had been a homeless adventurer and an 

ypostor and knave. Yet Voltaire’s fragment of 
utobiography is far more in the vein of Casanova’s 
han Rousseau’s Confessions are. In a _ sense, 
either Casanova nor Voltaire takes his experiences 
ery seriously; they are both disposed to regard life 
sa more or less enjoyable joke. And in doing so 
hey become—in their separate spheres—two 
reat typical figures of the eighteenth century. 
Neither cared very much for Rousseau—nor, ap- 
arently, had much faith in him: they thought him 
lumsy and dull. Yet they might have recognized 
n him the face of the future—for almost every- 
hing that was coming to Europe Rousseau already 
epresentec d—sentimentality, equalitarian society 
and the sickness of romanticism. Casanova, though 

victim of the Inquisition, defended the prisons and 
he nobility; Voltaire, though the champion of lib- 
rty, lived in a world which privilege had made 
possible. But Rousseau, brooding on his ignominies 
and wrongs, had stored away the emotional power 
‘hich was to explode the old machine. And his mal- 
adjustment to society had bred a new sort of sensi- 
bility: the woods and lakes among which he hid had 
somehow sunk into his emotions and become im- 
pregnated with them. In Rousseau’s soul the chaos 
and the travail had already begun, and his auto- 
biography is the record of its sorrows and its exal- 
tations. But Casanova, when he came to retrace his 
life, remembered nothing but a thousand charming 
women, a thousand excellent dinners and a thousand 
amusing scenes. He wrote brightly about them 
and died and left the future to Rousseau; and the 
confused and awkwardly-recounted tale of Ros- 
seau’s grievances and illness, the interminable un- 
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loading of impressions from his overstocked sen 
sibility, is not finished yet. 
i. 


Arthur Rimbaud was in som« of the 
most impressive figures of the nineteenth century 
No one has expressed with more intensity than he 
the predicament of the human soul under modern 
ivilization. He runs through a rigorous religious 
training, a passionate revolutionary enthusiasm and 
an cager study of modern science, to arrive at a 
deep dissatisfaction with them all. In the bare four 
hundred pages of his collected works he manages to 
sound in connection with these things almost all the 
notes which we recognize as being charactcristic of 
our own time. Une Saison en Enfer is a master 
piece of the western mind at the centre of conflict. 
ing forces. And as Rimbaud felt the whole range 
of these emotions, he invented the language to ex- 
pre ss them: the individualized sensations of roman 
I though elaborate, are 


Vays one 


ticism, which in Rousseau, 
sti 1 comparatively straightforward, in Rimbaud 
have become complicated to the last possible degree 

—at which our poets, without ever having sur- 
passed him, still stand today. It is only in remain. 
ing in this situation that they have not followed 
Rimbaud’s example. For Rimbaud escaped from 
his nineteenth century world, whose institutions and 
morals oppressed him. In his last work, Une Saison 
en Enfer, he announces his intention of leaving 
Europe: “Priests, professors and masters, you do 
wrong in surrendering me to justice. I have never 
belonged to these people. 1 am a beast, a sav- 
age. But I may yet be saved. . The wisest 
course is to quit the continent.” And he acts 
upon his decision. After a.number of frustrated 
attempts, he succeeds in establishing himself in 
Africa. He identifies himself, no longer with 
poetry, but with one of the really great modern 
powers, trade; but far away from the bourgeois so- 
ciety which trade has nourished in Europe and in 
which his brother poets rage and decay. He be 
comes a trader in ivory and incense and a leader of 
caravans. He wants his son to become “powerful 
and rich,” an engineer. As for literature, he has 
announced that he will write no more and he keeps 
his word. “Je ne pouvais pas continuer,” he says 
of his poetry, “je serais devenu fou et puis, c’était 
mal’’; and when he hears that some of his poems 
have been published and are being admired in P’aris, 
he flies into a rage. With the civilization of Paris, 
he has rejected the art to which it gives rise and left 
the formula he had discovered to Verlaine and 
Mallarmé and the rest. Too fierce and proud to 
compromise, he turned his back and escaped from 
Europe. His brother poets stayed behind and 
their complaints are our literature. 

EDMUND, WILSON. 
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Main Street in the Theatre 


H, the sweet taste of lemon in the mouth. Oh, 

dear inferiors, I simply eat you up. Dear Bab- 
bitt, you are so almost like me, come and step into view 
of my crooked mirror. ... What a narrow escape! But 
don’t go away. Stick around a while, to remind me of 
what nearly happened to me. Oh, blessed Nearly, Not 
Quite, Babbitt, good old scout, get into lots of books, climb 
into lots of plays; stay there, stay there, where I can throw 
things at you and point a finger at. you, and help my neigh- 
bor point his finger at you. I scorn you, I spit upon you, 
I hand you the twelve cylinder raspberry; I misunderstand 
you, I hate you, because you are so far from what I think 
I am, and so terribly near what I might have been myself. 
And I need you.” 

So the bred-among-Babbitts, and the son-of-a-Babbitt, and 
the brother and uncle and nephew and employe of ten 
thousand once-removed and twice-removed and sixteen-times 
removed but not nearly far enough removed Babbitts and 
Babbittesses and Babbittinas, who in spite of this Main 
Street ancestry has emerged from the family woods, or into 
the Big City, or out upon a little street of his own, and 
discovers he is Not Like Other Men, Thank God, and finds 
friends in the same state of mind, and with them forms a 
Rotary Club, and lunches at noon sharp, or at half-past- 
Algonquin, and tells screaming stories about his home town, 
and pours forth quip, crank, satire, irony and wise-crack 
at the expense of The Babbitt I Left Behind Me, and sings 
in chorus, with great patrivtism, To Hell With Babbitt, 
And If You Think I Look Like Him, You’re Another. 

Babbitt—the blah-blah drummer in the Pullman smoker, 
the glad-handed president of the local suspender corpora- 
tion, the old gossip on the hotel porch—is to us what the 
native is to the Englishman, what the peasant was to the 
Russian. He is the offending and incomprehensible Multi- 
tude. He is the dark background and source of folk-lore. 
But with this obvious difference, that while the Native and 
the Peasant are alien, far away, and to be written about as 
one writes about curious domestic animals, Mr. Babbitt is 
one of us, or pretty nearly so, and while he can be and usu- 
ally is written about with equal misunderstanding, he is not 
written about with equal detachment. He flows in our 
blood, and we feel the poison coursing through our veins; 
he stops us on the corner, and we are ashamed of our 
brother; he tells us his troubles, and we swear inwardly 
never to share our own; he passes on a good story, and we 
vow never again to Say-have-you-heard-this-one as long as 
we live; but we are sometimes ashamed of ourselves, and 
we have been known to dump our troubles on a friendly 
ear and we have retailed flat anecdotes, and so, after all, 
he is our brother, and oh how much the more we hate him 
for the closeness of that tie. We hate him, we take notes 
as we listen to him, we fry him in absence; into nearly 
everything we write about him (a great deal is being writ- 
ten too nowadays about him and his long, small street with 
the low rents and the tin garages) creeps something of that 
hatred, something of that gleeful sizzle as we hold him over 
the fire to fry. 

He and his kind are the Modern Villain. In intellectual 
circles, the paste-diamond crook, the scheming financier, the 
corrupt mayor and rich hard-guys generally have been suc- 
ceeded by our annoyingly harmless friend in the smoker. 

In the silence of a book, enthusiastic hisses do not rise 
from its reader to applaud the author’s portrait of his vil- 
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lain. When Main Street and its hairpin-calibre yi}!aiy 
bleat upon us (in a deep armchair) from a book they 
quite as likely to be simply boring as to live before us yyy) 
as small town types. In a play, where villains always hay 
a better chance, they too are likely to appear to better a4 
vantage. Their dulness can be made to bite as wel] x 
bark, their villainy, small-talk, selfishness, back-biting, anj 
private aquarium poor-fishiness can come near raising in a 
audience that beginning of hatred which may end in a yoo 
old-fashioned hiss. When Main Street comes before .s jg 
three acts, it is easier to identify ourselves with the outcag 
the non-Babbitt, and thoroughly to hate the local populatio, 
(This is always good’ fun. Try it on your victro!.-—by 
everybody has.) And so a play which is really a bore cay 


manage to entertain us as a hatefest, particularly why 1) 
objects of hate are sufficiently, but not too recognizah!), |ike 
ourselves. 

There have been a number of plays within the last feq 
years thrown up by the satiric fascination Main Street hy 
for the intellectuals. Some—usually the best—have only 
skirted the theme, or borrowed the setting, or picked of 
here and there an individual, fantastically, perhaps, or oof 


humoredly, or with an eye more to the situation than to the 
dreary street along which it unfolds. But there have beg 
others, out of notebook by malice, written in the spirit 
an ardent entomologist who hated insects. As a very new 
cousin of these same insects I wish to protest. not becau 

great numbers of them ought not to be stepped on, but be 
cause the roach-powder impulse, when translated into thé 
theatre, becomes far more an expression of personal dislike 
than a play about human life. 

Roughly speaking, books or plays about modern American 
life can be divided into those with an insect view and thos 
with a human view. Your author with a human view ex 
hibits his fellow beings for what they are, mixtures of good 
and evil, and lets the quality of that mixture strike you, a 
audience, according to your tastes in human character and 
its good and evil, without letting on that of his character 
he despises one and admires another, without urging you 0 
believe in and share his admiration or contempt. He hoes 19 
morality, no preference of his own, to put over on jou 
Preference in human beings so strong as to verge on prope 
ganda stamps its author as a moralist, who wishes his 
tures of character to be agreed with rather than to 
or entertain. Your insectarian, on the other hand, at bot 
tom is asking for agreement; he wants you to mark /iis char 
acters on the same scale as his own, and if he has not mar 
aged to make obvious to you which persons in his play of 
book are insects, and to be given E in the scale of preiem 
ences, which others are valuable, or not boring, or kind 
hearted, or otherwise redeemable, he has failed. “Come 


with me to the ant-hill,” he calls out; “I have found ou 
which ants are black and which are white, which ants sting, 
crawl, forge, lie, gabble, and beat their wives, and whic 
are worth saving before I stamp on their hill; you must 


repeat after me their qualities or disqualities—a very ©“! 


lesson really, because I had them all tagged beforehan’.” 

One of the most striking examples of an expedition, ‘!l 
equipped with tags, preferences, and self-conscious supe 
ority, to the Main Street ant-hill, is Close Harmony, # 
play by Dorothy Parker and Elmer Rice (at the Gat? 
Theatre). Mr. Rice, in a play all his own, The Adding 
Machine, some time ago gave us a very interesting ¥ 
original exploration of Main Street, piercing beyond '® 
bromides and spiritual minimum-wage scale into the ved 
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inds and hearts of some of its inhabitants. The tags were 


ilaj : : 

¢y anfew, and not easily legible; the inner struggle and tragedy 
-ividhge one man was the thing, made memorable as a character 
: havfamy Dudley Diggés’s fine performance. The externals were 


or agqpprmalized by devices we were taught to call expressionism; 
hey were depersonalized, mechanized, which made the con- 


ell 
, a st between his surroundings and the intensely personal 
» aggeruggle within the n.an himself vivid, at times truly touch- 
 coodlliing. ‘The collaborators of Close Harmony set out to do, 
us i accomplished, something quite different, but with a lit- 
tcastifame of the same theme: a small man caught in his surround- 
‘ationqmings, a pathetic fly whose plight is all the more hopeless 


ba use the web in which he is caught is really so much 
bler and poorer than himself. He is a commuter, he 
\amwns his own home, he has held the same job for years, he 
likes content, to outward view; he has a nagging wife, a silly 
ttle daughter ; an impossible sister-in-law invades his home. 
jext door lives a charming lady, formerly on the stage. 


t few ; . 
-t haggier husband treats her like dirt. The commuter nearly 
oniggguns away with her. Not quite. He cannot quite shake 


d of f the heavy load of his own house and family. A neat 
ituation, and quite a sympathetic character, which Mr. 
spottswood acts with unusually restrained warmth and 
beeafmmkill. But he cannot redeem the play to his own human 
avor. For the flavor of the play as a whole is far from 
arm, sympathetic, human. What dominates it is Main 
Street, the nagging, the flatness, the stale tit-for-tat, the 
heap furniture, the small talk, the pilloried bromides. Now 
I@!! this disagreeable human scenery exists, and of this very 
‘slikempingy and raw material can be made plays photographic, 
satirical, humorous, destructive or kindly. These ap- 
proaches can be used with a “purpose” in the back of the 
uthor’s head, or with none. Close harmony is excruciat- 
gly full of the fingerprints of “purpose.” At its worst, 
codfgmnis seems to be a malevolent intention on the part of auth- 
brs who once were terribly bored and irritated to get back 
t the people who so bored and irritated them. The first 
ct, with its sweetly-nagging mother and her impossible sis- 
er, seems an essay in revenge. ‘There is no character draw- 
g, no lightness, no humor, no originality, nothing created 
n those deadly trip-hammer sallies, nothing apparently, 
ave a repetition of the cry: “Listen to what this damned 
ool insect says. She bit me! I'll fix her.” 

And the audience ate it up. They recognized, not the 
aracter, but the nagging, not the people, but the stifling 
petty boredom; they too had been bored and nagged at, avd 
t was fun to see the nagging insect spread out on the stage 
ith a great big pin through it. They found the dialogue 
creamingly true to life, whereas it was only boring!y true 
o scratches life had given them. They thought the un- 
bearable mother real, but when people bore us unspeakably 
he only real thing about them is the fact that they are bor- 
ing us. They revelled in the cross-patter of stale t-omides, 
bromides so stale, so large, so legible at a thousand yards 
hat they seemed to have been nursed to elephantine size in 
ome Burbank hothouse of the mind. They opened their 
mouths eagerly for a slice of life, and, prepared by long ex- 
Perience with life’s indigestibility, swallowed a slice of cold, 
jour lemon pie. 

Our Jungle is the happy-hunting ground of novelists and 
Playwrights, who keep coming out of it with a gun over 
their shoulder and showing us small game, stiff, dead, ham- 
strung and fish-eyed. Have another slice of life? Cold 
Tump of commuter?  Sister-in-law’s knuckles? Sirloin 
from the upstate wife? Our Main Street is the happy- 
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hunting ground of the ill-willed camera. Picture ahead, 
l.odak as you go. 

How many more pictures of this kind are there ahead 
of us? Are we in for several years of stufied and mounted 
Babbitt, shrieking his tame wise-cracks and fetid bromides 
at every turn of the crank? Will the refugees from Main 
Street continue to endure cardboard jumping-jack carica- 
tures of their former fellow citizens, human only in being 
detestable? Are we going on confusing satire with the 
ducking-board ? 

Yet Main Street exists, and exchanges platitudes, and 
breeds gossip, and talks about automobiles, and snaps at it- 
self, and spawns salesmen, and speaks at the Rotary club, 
and fills half an old boiler with geraniums on the front 
lawn, and reads and writes our newspapers, and sees and 
makes our movies, and washes about the anxious shores of 
the little islands of cultivation we think we live on, a vast 
busy, mediocre ocean of life entirely careless of these isl 
ands. What are we to do with Main Street? Get away 
from it? Say we hate it? Share our hatred with kindred 
souls? Celebrate our narrow escape from it in books and 
plays that hang effigies of its citizens by the neck until dead, 
and then some? Roll its silly imperfections into types and 
put fabricated dialogue into their mouths? Shoot at it, 
stick pins into it at every opportunity, over and over again, 
until the ocean of peanut-hearted insects becomes ashamed, 
and dries up, and we are all one glorious dry island of cul- 
tivation? 

Socially, perhaps, that is the only way. But artistically, 
Main Street is not It, it is They. Millions of human be- 
ings, all different. Hundreds of types, if you have the kind 
of eye that synthetizes live bipeds into types, but millions 
of characters. ‘Types, lifeless progeny of the too-generaliz- 
ing mind—how can they compare with characters on the 
stage? Yet while the stage is overcrowded with types, the 
woods are full of characters crying aloud to be put upon 
the stage. By focussing thousands into types we get farther 
from the American scene; by picking out characters we ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to the heart of it. Plays like 
Close Harmony are going down a blind alley; there can- 
not be many more like them. On the other hand, plays like 
What Price Glory and The Showoff, which, each with its 
own kind of excellence, create characters, show how rich is 
the land for whoever will explore it character for char- 
acter. 

Exploration—but it must be without hatred if it is to 
ring true, without the taint of moral judgment, of superi- 
ority, of annoyance, of revenge. Irritation is the blind veil 
that falls before the eyes that would understand. Page 
Mr. Anton P. Chehov, who could draw marvelous por- 
traits of the smallest and most ordinarily despicable people 
without sign of annoyance, if indeed he ever felt any. Page 
Mr. Ring Lardner, who is the best portraitist of Main 
Street because he is also the most irresponsible, good-natured 
and understanding. 

Every playwright who is about to tackle Main Street, 
and who perhaps has it too much on his mind to expose a 
collection of feebly-impaled specimens of third-rate exist- 
ence for us to snicker at, ought to be made to read The 
Golden Honeymoon, and learn from Ring Lardner’s story, 
which is closer than any other to the heart of Main Street 
and America, the difference between understanding people 
and merely laughing at them. 

For Ring Lardner, worse luck, doesn’t write plays. 

Rosert Litretu. 
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The Beast in a New Form 


IR: Your readers may care to know that after the hardest 

battle I have ever had, even in the days of the Beast and 
the Jungle, when both political machines were against me be- 
cause of the part I took in the exposure of the crimes of priv- 
ilege, I have won out for the tenth time in twenty-five years. 
The particularly bitter character of the contest I have just passed 
through was due in large measure to the fact that I chose openly 
and actively to oppose the Ku Klux Klan, which became an 
active political factor in this state during the present year. 

The Klan celebrated its first victory in August, with the elec- 
tion of a Klan mayor, whose recall had been attempted. I took 
part in that fight because I felt it was the beginning of Klan 
domination in this city and state. My further reason for taking 
an active part in it was what many of us considered a base be- 
trayal of the city by the mayor’s city attorney, who refused to 
except to a valuation of $20,000,000 placed on the city’s railroad 
property when the city’s representative, Mr. Delos -F. Wilcox, 
had shown that it was not worth over $10,000,000. The failure 
of the mayor’s city attorney to except to the valuation bound the 
city to it. It probably means an increase in fares in order to 
pay the dividend on excessive valuation made up largely of 
water. Thus, at the outset, I antagonized a powerful city hall 
machine and the most active of all of our utility corporations in 
local politics. . . . 

The Ku Klux Klan has swept Denver like a prairie fire. It 
is said that this is the way of the Klan when it is first intro- 
duced into some localities and we certainly got our fill of it. It 
was like the stampede of the herd in full tilt and it seemed almost 
as useless to try to stem its mad head-on rush, There was no 
rhyme or reason in it. I was the only candidate for any office 
who bucked this rush by appearing at anti-Klan meetings. At 
some of these meetings the lights were put out or there were 
noisy demonstrations, cat calls, hisses, boisterous and idiotic laugh- 
ter and every form of insult that could be devised to interfere 
with the right of free speech. The conduct of the women at one 
or two of these meetings cannot be likened to anything but 
that of women before the Tribunal at the French Revolution, 
demanding the blood of their victims. 

In the twenty-five years I have been on the bench, I have had 
the honor, with the help of our people, to write and place on 
the statute books some fifty-two items of law for the protection 
of women and children. Among these laws is that changing the 
domicile and jurisdiction of non-support and desertion cases to 
the residence of the wife and child instead of that of the hus- 
band and father, the mothers’ compensation law under which 
I have managed to keep some 5,000 children in their own homes, 
and the maternity law that has already saved hundreds of unborn 
children from the abortionists, and the mothers from these butchers. 
All of this service for women hadn't the slightest effect in stemming 
the fury of Klan women who appeared at some of these meetings. 

I recall one woman who was screaming in my face and thus 
addressing me, “You cur, you dirty cur, you dirty cur!” I en- 
countered this woman outside of a hall and I said, “Madam, why 
do you call me a dirty cur?” having in mind all that I had done 
and helped to do for women. She screamed in my face, “You 
are not one hundred percent American, you are not one hundred 
percent American, you are against the Klan.” It was utterly use- 
less to reason with such people. They had simply gone stark 
mad over the Klan. They had paid $10 a head to hate some- 
body and they were getting their money’s worth. Although I 
am a Methodist and a 32d degree Mason, I was accused of 
being a Jesuit and in league with Rome to overthrow the republic 
all because I would not keep silent about the Klan... . In no 
campaign have I ever seen such stark madness, such bitterness, 
such hatred. It was mostly working people to whose interest I 
have devoted so much of my life and whose children have prof- 
ited most by our legislation, who became the victims and dupes 
of the Klan. 

Of course they did not know what they were doing. They are 
the ready victims of that inferiority complex which gives them 
the feeling of exaltation with its accompanying delusions of 
grandeur when they read the Klan literature and are called “men 
of the most sublime lineage the world has ever seen,”—the only 
Simon pure one hundred percent Americans, They went into the 
Klan by the thousands and furnished the strength that enabled 
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the charlatans to capitalize their ignorance into money 2p, 
litical offices. They were able to capture the Republica, al 
and organization at the primaries with a few exceptions. 
Running on the Democratic ticket, I was compelled to bud 
the Coolidge landslide, which overwhelmed us with 125 (0 mae 
jority, the City Hall machine, the utility corporations, the Ky Kly 
Klan with its 40,000 voters in this city, all sworn to their owg 
















ticket and the poison-squad of evil-minded women . . . 4s well the 
as the accumulation of enemies of twenty-five years and tim. 
newspapers hammering me, morning and evening—the News aj a - 
Times. We feel it is a great victory, and, having received clearer’ al ¢ 
majority, it is a clean cut victory over the Klan whose mo strogfmment, | 
un-Americanism I have no apology for opposing in the past, y rom t 
I always will in the future, . 
Ben B. Linostey, — 
Denver, Col. ory « 
ong 
. . ° nes ( 
A Spelling List for Letter Writers i", 
TR: This curriculum-making business appears to be s:\\! jQmeo™P4T 
its infancy and liable to the mistakes of infancy. ‘arm, 
A list of words used in letter-writing ought to face frst oflind Lo 
all the question whether you care for the words used }y mos RA i 
people or for the words that a man who uses them uses often apn 
For instance, personal letters normally include frequent mentig d Ki 
of the health of family and friends, sometimes even of otnesfimralia ¢ 
therefore I should assume that the majority of letter-writers wil ive phy 
in the course of their lives have to write “pneumonia,” but {ex bus! 
except doctors and nurses will have to write it often. (On tei, 
other hand, most people can write letters all their lives and neve he sani 
have to write “jail”; but if the word does get into a man’s letter nd a 
writing it is likely to get in over and over. So far as | knowfmmiety br 
the compilers of lists have never discussed the question which dilwith a 
these types of frequency should be given greater weight, but hav cks 
plumped for the word that came the greatest number of ting m7 
in a collection of letters without inquiring whether it was crouped ecordit 
in a few people’s letters or not. vilizat 
Not that I care much. To train a child to spell al! the wordlilPortanc 
that he is likely to need would take more time than anybodylhnd tho 
today would think of giving to the subject. If it were done, ls aa 
soon as the child was out of school somebody would introdue Se5 
new words like “chauffeur,” “antenna,” “hooch,” which he woul la Br 
need to be able to spell without having been taught them. Whagg™pero. | 
the school can do is to give him the habit of noticing the spe!ling Vill B 
when he reads a word, and writing it as he saw it; aod teley. into 
extant lists are probably good enough for this. toni 
Steven T. Byixctow, 3 . 
Ballard Vale, Mass. Hap ot 
All Jac’ 
° ° ith ka 
Canadian Railways ‘wk: 
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IR: Mr. Keenleyside, in your November 19 issue, observa 
: dventu: 


that the Canadian National Railways, while showing a proft 






















over operating cost, are not yet earning more than half theiggg’S foret 
fixed charges of approximately $64,000,000, “due entirely to th whicl 
mismanagement and extravagance of private ownership. uples 
This mismanagement and extravagance has not burdened t i'M 
roads with fixed charges in excess of 4 percent on an investmen na 
(Presumab)) hajor fi 


by Mr. Keenleyside’s statement, of $1,620,000. 
these charges were incurred by the Grand Trunk & Canadiat 
Northern systems, but these comprise 5-6 of the entire mileage. 

In a comparison with private ownership it should be borne i 


pens: 
loquenc 
ng. Ja 


mind that capital could not be secured for this investment wit is tribe 
out a return of $80,000,000 to $96,000,000. Until the Canad : ee 
National Railways returns that sum in profits, in rate reductions?” of y 
or in some other forms, they cannot be called success{ul by “got to | 
standards of private operation. rust tha 
It is probable that under Sir Henry Thornton’s managemgy Go 
they will reach this point as soon as the country has caucht OM, Hi 
with the speculative enterprise of the builders, But manacemet rect tg 
by an able and experienced railroad man “guaranteed a free hand’ pirit of 
is not what is usually meant by or expected of government owe P 
ership. . 
‘ Wrrarp Heiovem my 
Salem, Mass, 
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Rebels 


The Boy in the Bush, by D. H. Lawrence and M. L. 
Stinner. New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. 

Humpty Dumpty, by Ben Hecht. New York: Boni and 
weright. $2.00. 
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R. LAWRENCE has grafted the familiar story 
which he has made his own on to stronger stock 
. the Australia of the eighties. It may be surmised that 
\is collaborator has supplied the intimate knowledge of 
scial conditions in the colony half a century after its settle- 
ment, the extraordinary confusion of a population sprung 
rom the mixed blood of soldiers, laborers, adventurers, 
ronvicts, and natives. And let it be said at once that as a 
ory of colonial life The Boy in the Bush ranks high. 
ong Australian novels, so far as I know, only The For- 
nes of Richard M:honey, by Henry Handel Richard- 
on, approaches it; and as a study of pioneer life it is to be 
ompared with Olive Schreiner’s The Story of an African 
arm, for South Africa, with W. H. Hudson’s Far Away 


st dfilend Long Ago, for the Argentine, with Miss Cather’s My 
ntonia for our Middle West, and the work of Frank 
‘*ind Kathleen Norris for California. Undoubtedly Aus- 


alia colored by Mr. Lawrence provides a more impres- 
s willgive physical background than any of these, with its desert, 
t fevits bush, its wide flung farms, its ugly little cities set in 
e sand, burned by tropic heat and sluiced by tropic rain; 
nd a more amazing social setting, the old vessels of so- 
ety broken into shards and painfully stuck together again 
ich if/rith a grim English determination to ignore the visible 
-havtiliracks, In this primitive world, women count for less, 
ccording to Mr. Lawrence’s reckoning, than in an older 
ivilization. ‘The fundamental economic and social im- 
wordmportance of the woman pioneer can be taken for granted, 
yoodii&nd though he finds a Monica Ellis, and, in his last chap- 


eda’: almost by accident, a Hilda Blessington to match Ur- 
woulla Brangwen, he is able to concentrate attention on his 
Whaqgmero. Jack Grant is Paul Morel of Sons and Lovers, and 
cling Will Brangwen of The Rainbow, seasoned by Australian 
( Gtife into the indomitable Nietzschean male, ready to crash 


















rough the walls of a jerry-built society to get what he 
rants, as his stallion breaks his stable to seck his mare. 
ll Jack’s adventures, his breaking of horses, his fighting 
ith kangaroos and with men, his wandering and toil, his 
laying and his solitary flight in the waterless desert, his 
mastery of the world by gold—all lead to this. But the 
dventure is grandiose. Jack looms large as the giants of 
is forebear’s killing, in the vast landscape which he needs, 
which the rest of the human race with their fears and 
uples and repressions are but pigmies: 

[f Mr. Lawrence’s typical hero is the result of his own 
ajor frustration, in Jack Grant he has achieved a major 
ompensation. And his triumph is presented with his old 
oquence, won back after much feeble and slovenly writ- 
ig. Jack's religion is taught him by the old matriarch of 
is tribe. “Trust yourself, Jack Grant. Earn a good opin- 
on of yourself, and never mind other folks. You've only 
pot to live once. You know when your spirit glows— 
rust that. That’s you! That's the Spirit of God in you 
- God is y’rself. Or put it the other way if you like: 
rself is God.” And Jack worships his Jehovah in the 
pirit of the patriarchs. 


A little world of my own, in the North-West. And 
my children growing up like a new race on the face 
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of the earth, with a new creed of courage and sensual 
pride, and the black wonder of the halls of death 
ahead, and the call to be lords of death, on earth. 
With my Lord, as dark as death and splendid with 
lustrous doom, a sort of spontaneous royalty, for the 
God of my little world. ‘The spontaneous royalty of 
the dark Overlord, giving me earth-royalty, like Abra- 
ham or Saul, that can’t be quenched and that moves 
on to perfection in death. One's last and perfect lord- 
liness in the halls of death, when slaves have sunk as 
carrion, and only the serene in pride are left to judge 
the unborn. 

A little world of my own! As if I could make it 
with the people that are on earth to-day! No, no, | 
can do nothing but stand alone. And then, when I 
die, I shall not drop like carrion on the earth’s earth. 
I shall be a lord of death, and sway the destinies of 
the life to come. 


In Humpty Dumpty also the hero is already somewhat 
familiar to us. Kent Savaron is Erik Dorn grown older, 
his brightness faded, the gay cynicism with which he wa: 
wont to survey the human scene turned to bitter hate and 
his defiance ending in despair and defeat. Instead of the 
broad new land of Australia for a background, he has a 
society already formed and fixed, the Chicago of to-day; 
and this peopled world is too mighty for him. “The Win 
kelbergs in Mr. Hecht’s novel are like the Ellises and 
Georges of Mr. Lawrence's, except that in their grim per- 
sistence they triumph. Kent Savaron as he emerges upon 
his narrower stage is like Jack Grant, but his senswei y-« 
contributes not to his victory but to his betrayal. To Mr. 
Hecht, as to Mr. Lawrence, women are the object and the 
symbol of victory. In the primitive world of Australia, 
Stella Winkelberg would have been the slave of her lord, 
but with pressure of a compact society and a family be- 
hind her she slowly masters Savaron. He loses his asser- 
tion, doubts himself, wavers, retreats, falls. His personality 
crumbles into fragments. 

God, how sad he was! He was too deep for him- 
self. There were too many masks, too many closets. 
He could only stumble around, diverting himself with 
new attitudes. He was like a room full of strangers 
continually borrowing his voice and his phrases and 
dressing themselves up in his soul. That was his 
biography—a procession of mountebanks. Creatures 
who made love, who wept with remorse, who went 
whoring after women, who stood laughing bitterly at 
the night. Idiots scampering across the stage of his 
brain, demanding his applause. Demanding he admire 
them all—as if he were someone else—an audience in 
the dark. One who looked on. It was this one who 
was talking now. But how could he know. Could 
he even trust the despair in his heart now? Perhaps 
he was still on the stage, gesturing poignantly behind 
the footlights for the audience in the dark. Still ask- 
ing applause. Or was this he who laughed, the real 
one? What a muddle! 


Mr. Hecht’s world is dark compared to Mr. Lawrence’s, 
without a gleam of beauty or light. His drama is merely 
domestic friction—the grinding of Savaron’s personality in 
the family mill of the Winkelbergs. His characters are 
phases of his hatred of the sordid and filthy parasites who 
crawl upon the dungheap—a hatred of which the hero is 
an expression more sustained and more concentrated. Kent 
Savaron stands out with a certain dignity in his refusal to 
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crawl. But he pays the severest penalty of rebellion. He 
becomes obsessed by his own attitude and his mind turns 
ceaselessly about his protest. He becomes a satire upon him- 
self of which we grow as weary as he does. Mr. Hecht’s 
rhetoric cannot make Savaron a Byron or a Leopardi or 
anything but a sort of Sanin manqué. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


What Science Warrants 


Contributions of Science to Religion, by Shailer Mathews, 
with the codperation of William E. Ritter, Robert A. Mil- 
likan, Edwin B. Frost, Edward B. Mathews, C. Judson 
Herrick, John M. Coulter, Ellsworth Faris, Charles H. 
Judd, John M. Dodson, Charles B. Davenport, E. Daven- 
port, C-E. A. Winslow, and Horatio Hackett Newman. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 


HERE religion is involved the disposition of the 

scientists is to avoid the issue. When they can 
avoid it no longer, they make their escape by acknowledging 
its full validity, in its own field. Whether it has any field 
left is, fortunately, none of their business. The point is, 
they have all they can comfortably use, all, indeed, they 
will ever need for any possible expansion, to wit, the en- 
tire cosmos as far as it is perceptible and intelligible to 
man. Whatever lies beyond is the province of religion. 
Furthermore, being pretty firmly established in the posses- 
sion of this field, the scientists are inclined to assume a 
conciliatory mien toward the “natives” whose lands they 
have so recently appropriated. ‘Their attitude toward 
poachers and trespassers is benevolently temperate. Why 
should it be otherwise? Science has nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by controversy. ‘Therefore peaceful 
penetration and the disavowal of hostile purpose is the 
universal rule. 

The scientists whose papers comprise more than two 
thirds of Dr. Mathews’s volume have doubtless not been 
asked to pass on questions of theology. Their contribu- 
tions are simple, expository statements of what science is, 
what it has been able te accomplish, and what its present 
boundaries are. The physicist tells about the structure of 
the atom, the geologist about the structure of the earth, the 
astronomer about the structure of the cosmos, and so on. 

But whatever the division of labor in a-joint undertak- 
ing of this kind no contributor can do his work in complete 
unconsciousness of the commor purpose, By mutual un- 
derstanding the theological interpretation of science is left 
to the theologian. But each expository essay supplies 
material for that interpretation. Each writer knows that 
his picture, whether of plant life or of sanitation, is to be 
hung in the theological gallery. The degree to which his 
science is calmly impervious to its surroundings is signifi- 
cant, and any occasional acknowledgment of relationship 
to the title of the book ought to be especially illuminating. 

It is. Let us call the roll. The opening essay, on the 
Method of Science, is distinctly self-conscious. The author 
is at particular pains to note, as against the preacher’s sug- 
gestion that divine guidance to “all truth” means only 
“sacred” truth, that guidance to truth is guidance to science. 
He quotes scripture to the glory of them that love truth. 
He is quite explicit upon the unity of truth. There is no 
phenomenon beyond the reach of science. Nevertheless, 
“seeing God in the universe is no more difficult than seeing 
eleetrons there.” The assurance is interesting and in- 
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structive. But we must passon. The physicist allows hj, fmm fun 
self one sentence of theology. Does transmutation of ato, im that 
go on in nature? “Perhaps in God’s laboratory, the stay, the | 
The astronomer, however, makes no mention even of divine tCUl 
research. The geologist assures the reader simply and wij mic 
out argument that “geology dves not lead to irreligiogimm Heb 
Many, if not most, of the leading geologists have beam all ¢ 
truly religious.” Without being compromised. Tyg final 
neurologist is silent. So also are the botanist and 2oaf—mvers* 
ogist. The latter, though, allows himself to remark gm W" 
evolution that so valuable an idea is “not lightly to be cagmm Unlv 
aside in case it fails to agree with one’s prejudices.” 7) ™2Y 
sociologist makes only the reservation that an adequate soci 
science waits not only upon human wits but “on the j,gmm intel 
scrutable movements of the cosmic procession whose oy bols 
come, being inaccessible to our knowledge, remains the godfm Of CO 
of our faith.” The psychologist avoids the issuc. Thm WY 
physician asks if medical science should disturb religiogfim sce” 
faith, and answers, “Not at all.” “The first origins fm haps 
matter, of force and of life, seem as remote as ever frog quot 
finding explanation in any laws or principles now know Who 
to us.” Eugenics proceeds without divine coéperation. By 
agriculture claims partnership. “Next to religion and } 
own destiny, agriculture is man’s greatest codperative cs 
terprise with nature.” And further, whoever thinks ¢ ¥ 
science “can but render thanks to Almighty God for Hg 
revelation of the laws of nature.” Sanitation, howeve; Co 
omits grace. York 
This concludes the list. All that this group of scientis 
have cared to say in acknowledgment of their contributiog T 
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to religion is included in these quotations. It is an im 
pressive showing. Impressively meagre. Wher 
What science “contributes” to religion remains to | caste 
stated—by the theologian. In his brief introduction to to... 
volume Dr. Mathews announces as the leading questi of his 
whether religion has any claim to our confidence “in ay yet t 
degree comparable with the claims, let us say, of agricultur Moor 
and preventive medicine.” But obviously, in the author cine 


mind, it has; otherwise the book would not have been wnt 
ten. The question is, what sort of religion? The histor ties 
of religions indicates that it must be one that fits the prof. 


sent order of civilization.. That order is ready to dispens¢ "Thon 
with the whole panorama of “anthropopathic” divinity aise 
But there remains—personality. God is the personality ¢ oul . 
the cosmos. Not an active personality; “one hesitates Indeee 
speak easily of His will in the details of life.” The objec aan? 
of worship in this view is simply the concept of infiniti). 
personality. pictur 


This, says Dr. Mathews, is the gift of science. Thous! ar iid 















of course he does not attempt to derive this notion from am and § 
scientific source, he alleges such a source. “Science,” bt sie 
says, “is giving new content to the conception of God,” ni I h 
“thought-patterns,” and the like. But what science 's # web S 
tually doing is defining the limits within which theologiast fret 5 
may think. Like other contemporary apologists this auth mers 
is at great pains to point out that science falls short 4 Pay 
omniscience. The electron theory has broken down 0g uh 
matic materialism. The recalculation of spiral nebulac 
opened up the cosmos. Somewhere an acre may remait srolled 
for the theologian, But it is hard to find. When Ds Gomes 
Mathews lays claim to human personality he encount oar 
opposition in his own camp. The human being is J are 
machine, says he. “A machine is not capable of know “i : 
that it is any particular sort of machine.” But C. Juds# > ea 
Herrick, neurologist, deposes differently. “The living = fre 


is clearly a machine.” Furthermore, “some of ® 
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- functions of the cerebral cortex have the unique property men who do not wish to remember that Moore is one who af i | oe 
that they are aware while they act.” In short, the moment knows, better than most, the trade of writing prose and iy ag 
the concept of personality is taken to mean anything in par- who can create masterful portraits of his contemporaries 


ticular it comes under the jurisdiction of science. “The cos- 
mic personality theory of religion is simply the orthodox- 
Hebraic European monotheism completely emasculated of 
all concrete meaning. “Its goal,” says Dr. Mathews in his 
final, pathetic paragraph, “is not an explanation of the uni- 
yerse, but a life with that reason and purpose and personality 
which science increasingly warrants it in assuming in the 
universe,” whatever “reason and purpose and personality” 
may mean as applied to the universe. 

What science warrants is, apparently, a religion without 


. sock ee . “ ” 

he jag intelligible meaning. Or are these “thought-patterns” sym- 
ee bols of science, pure and undefiled? “The love of a God 
‘e ood of cosmic law,” we are told, “is immeasurably grand.” But 


Twa why interpolate the “God”? Perhaps the contribution of 
science to religion is, simply, the superiority of science. Per- 


rs haps the scientist is the more honest theologian. The 
- frog quotation of the opening essayist is a telling one: “They 
kno who know the truth are not equal to them that love it.” 
n. Bug C, E. Ayres. 
nd 

ve a . , 

*@ Talks With a Wise Sparrow 
) 


wey Conversations In Ebury Street, by George Moore. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 
ents 
ao HE young writers of France have heard of George 
Moore; some of them say that they have met him. 
When you talk with them about English authors they will 
mention Moore, They will tell you this and that thing 
about him, describe his French or relate an incident of one 
of his visits to Paris. ‘Their descriptions are friendly, and 
yet there is conveyed in them something which makes 
Moore seem slightly ludicrous. It is done with their best 
neatness. There is also a photograph of Moore which I 
have seen somewhere and there is something slightly ludi- 
crous about that, too—I remember that he appeared as a 
sort of benign walrus, or a smvoth, capon-lined butler. 
Then, further, there are the Confessions and the Memoirs 
and all the rest of that sort of writing which he has done 
and which go to increase the admixture of the ludicrous. 
Indeed these latter go so far on that path that I would 
even be willing to entertain a theory that Moore perceives 
his own ludicrousness and that he has made a conscious 
picture of it, a sort of Boswellian portrait of himself in the 
act of being silly for the sake of amusement and ideas, 
j and for heavy men to be angry about and to use as a 
target for irritated words. 

1 have not mentioned impressions of the ridiculous in 
Moore for the purpose of writing him down, although my 
first paragraph, if only I could have written it perfectly, 
would have been an example of his own method. There 
is to be set against those impressions, the man who has 
created fine novels, well-nerved with thought, and the man 
who writes even his foolishness with a beautifully con- 
trolled technique. The point is that both these men show 
themselves mingled in the Conversations in Ebury Street. 
Here, in the midst of intelligent ideas, excellently put, 
there still hangs a strong flavor of the Aubusson carpet and 
the pet boa constrictor. ‘This is personal writing, and in 
that genre Moore never quite leaves behind the naughty 
bey from Paris, Perhaps that is what enrages the heavy 





The five that he does here are remarkably fine; the scene 
in the jury of the New English Art Club is delightful; 
and the jilting of Sickert is light tragedy, exactly and 
precisely handled. 

Moore most often begins his thought inauspiciously, in 
an atmosphere of bright smartness, where the ridiculous 
Moore gets in the way of Moore the thinking artist and 
gives an effect of sparrow, of pert and precious fellow. 
The gentle and lengthy toasting of Mr. Joseph Husband 
from Winnetka, Illinois, which begins the book, is an excel 
lent example of an obtrusion of the sparrowy nature, Then 
there is the attack on Hardy, which is put forth in such 
a way that it is sure to be taken by many, even more than 
would be necessary, as a piece of rascally, useless impudence. 
Even the expected and thoroughly fine thought on Balzac 
is made a little precious by the inclusion of a lecture written 
in Ebury Street French. 

The book, however, makes no pretense to be an exposi 
tion of a rounded aesthetic, it is conversation taking place in 
Moore’s house, between Moore and others, or within him 
self. Conversation is not reasonable; it is a flow of half 
reason, of prejudice, and of stimulating spurts of intel 
ligence; and the book has that conversational tempo and 
form. The thoughts are not rounded, nor defended; but 
they are not fruitless, random arrows hurled into the in 
finite. ‘They often linger in the air and drop gently and 
insinuatingly onto their object, long after the book is 
closed. If you consider Hardy a giant and Moore an im 
pudent boy you may close your mind to the suggestive 
value of an attack which leads on to thoughts of the liter 
ary craftsman’s relation and duty to his craft, or, having 
tried to close your mind you may still find the arrows 
drifting closer and closer to the target. 

Imagine Moore stretching himself out on the sofa in his 
drawing room so that he might think more clearly. H« 
lies there a while listening to the ticking of his “pretty 
Louis seize clock.” ‘Then he arises to take a pen and write 
with clear precision that Beaudelaire was a trashy sort ot 
Rue de Rivoli aesthete. It is sure that Baudelaire had 
a childish view of himself as a sin-bedizened Satan; he saw 
himself as the Don Juan of his own sonnet; but he was 
also a poet. And it is Moore who arises from his couch 
to tilt at Beaudelaire, Moore who has himself tinged his 
own excellencies with the tones of a futile brashness. I 
assure you, it is exceedingly amusing to listen to this wise 
sparrow at his talk. 

H. Puecres Putnam. 


Heliotherapy 


Sunlight and Health, by C. W. Saleeby. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 


S UNLIGHT has been known to be bactericidal since the 
, J days of Pasteur. Its efficacy in non-bacterial diseases 
such as rickets, demonstrated by Hess and others at Colum- 
bia University, reveals biochemical possibilities of unsus 
pected magnitude. Dr. Saleeby has made a careful study of 
the various institutions which have incorporated heliother- 
apy into their credo, particularly those dealing with the 


New York: 


cure of tuberculosis. He describes in glowing terms the 
work of Dr. Rollier at Leysin, Switzerland. Here the 
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knife has been banished and tuberculous patients are cured 
by gradual and increasing exposure to the light of the sun. 
Rollier’s explanation is that the violet and ultra violet 
rays of the sun are the most valuable and he offers as 
proof of the fact that those patients whose skin develops a 
bronze pigment shortly after exposure derive the greatest 
benefit from the treatment. It is true that pigmentation 
of the skin is a response to the violet and the ultra violet 
rays but if the general body response depended on these 
alone the treatment would be most valuable at very high 
altitudes since these rays tend to diminish as they descend 
to earth. In England and France, however, spectacular 
results have been obtained at sea level and these have been 
ascribed to sea bathing in sunlight by certain investigators. 
Indeed there are as many explanations as there are institu- 
tions. On one point ail investigators have agreed: that 
it is the sun’s light and not the sun’s heat that is curative. 
The results of rash exposure to the sun’s heat in a mistaken 
eagerness to hasten the cure have been drastic. Salecby 
reiterates the warning against haste and against unintel- 
ligent exploitation of the idea. “Hasten Slowly” is the 
slogan. In La Cure de Soleil, Rollier gives full detail of 
the treatment, This has been translated into English with 
the title Heliotherapy. 

Although the greater part of Dr. Saleeby’s book is de- 
voted to the use of sunlight in pathological cases, his first 
interest is in hygiene. One need only read his dismal 
description of smoke befogged London to understand his 
zeal. However, we, accustomed to turn the other check to 
our European visitors, may be a bit abashed by his enthusi- 
asm for American progress. If his adjectives embarrass us 
the facts themselves cannot but be gratifying. Our “blue 
sky” laws have made our cities, with the exception of a 
few like Chicago and Pittsburgh, smokeless. Our mor- 
tality from tuberculosis has been cut down one-half in the 
period 1905-1919 according to a statement by Dr. Royal 
Copeland. 

Milk is at once an excellent food for mankind and for 
microérganisms. It can therefore lead either to health or 
to disease depending upon its bacterial content. The sani- 
tary regulations of New York are such that of an examina- 
tion of twenty-eight milks fed to mothers attending Infant 
Welfare Centres in London, only one would have been 
permitted to be sold in New York. We still have our 
sunless tenements and our undernourished children: this 
statistical response to sanitary regulations should be an en- 
couraging stimulus to further improvement. Dr. Saleeby’s 
pictures of schools in the sunshine, sunlighi dairies, and a 
Canadian fox-farm governed by sweetness and light stress 
the desirability of continuing until all possibilities of im- 
provement have become realized. 

LittiaAn SEGAL Kopeorr. 


Mark Rutherford in Old Age 


Letters to Three Friends, by William Hale White 
(“Mark Rutherford.”) New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

The Groombridge Diary, by Dorothy V. White. 
York: Oxford University Press. $4.20. 


New 


OOKS so intimate and personal as these concerning a 
writer so recently dead can hardly be discussed with- 
out some fecling of embarrassment and constraint. It is as 


if one had been prying into the family relations of some 
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not particularly close acquaintance. This correspondenc 
and diary must chiefly interest the friends of Hale \V}\;. 
or those who are very enthusiastic about his work ; t),i, 
appeal is personal. Were it not that we learn from the. 
pages that reviewers are the “merest hacks,” whose opip. 
ions are not of the slightest importance, and therefors m2 
be freely offered, it would be more comfortable to put of 
this article for twenty years or so. Emboldened by ¢\, 
author’s contempt, the mere reviewer may attempt to hak 
through the volumes now. 

Hale White was an English puritan at heart. It is tr. 
that he early broke away from the Countess of Hun: »». 
don’s Connexion, but he retained the heretical spirit. |! 


scale of values was almost entirely “moral”; the beaut, }. 
admitted was really a moral beauty. However mu-} !. 
might rebel against “sects and creeds,” Christianity ws 


immensely important to him, the Bible (which he read 
tinually) something more than a collection of Hebr« 


erature. This puritanism shows itself in all kinds of gucer 
and interesting ways; in a distrust of “Jesuitry and al! the 
powers of darkness,” in the conviction that a “Tory” n 

be someone stupid or wicked, in an admiration for | tre 
Nell (“my goddess”), in a curious nervous apprehens:on 
as if hell-fire were perpetually just round the corner, and 
in a still more curious but even more characteristic “des: 


to damp enthusiasm or joy.” He had the puritan’s longng 
for certainties and distrust of adventure and specul:: 


“my tendencies are all towards making everything secure; 
properly protecting lines of communication and covering the 
retreat.” Carlyle, of course, was extremely important to 
him, but newer “prophets” did not interest him much: “I 
was told the other day to read Neitsche (is this spelt 
right?). Have you read him? I have not, but I hove a 
kind of presentiment that his ‘newer cognition’ would do 


me no good.” It was perhaps this kind of “presentin 
which made him feel that the opening years of this « 
were so “barren.” 


He belonged to a generation which took itself and |i 
very seriously, the generation of Carlyle, Ruskin, and | e- 
nyson. Although he found Renan an “immense help.’ be 


thought the French critic was “often disagreeable, cs; 
about women.” Levity, even in the very young, ! 
liked: “E should never permit the slightest levity ‘1 2 
child toward mountains, stars, the Bible, or anything sv! 
lime, nor towards anything beautiful.’ Not even a 
at Abraham Lincoln’s beard, and no parodying of *! 
kle, Twinkle.” During the Boer War this earnest» 
came quite imposing :— 
A more cowardly Government than this Gover- 
ment never existed, and it therefore bullies the Ports 
... Pray stir up everybody who has a conscience to pre 
testation. Don’t let Mabel swerve. Excuse m 
nestness. All art, literature, seem to me a mockery J 


now—mere trifling. 


Is it mere perversity that makes one feel rather symp 
thetic towards Mabel and her apparent tendency © 
“swerve” about these matters of conscience which <r 
much more important than art and literature? ‘I! 
marks and a hundred others in the letters or recorded © 
the Diary render White a rather distant figure, dist 
enough to be a little unsympathetic, yet not remote enough 
to be quaint and a discovery. 

And yet this is only one side of Hale White; there ¥% 
another and more attractive aspect. He often raps ot 
admirable phrase like this; “It is not understood ( 
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|'WHAT DOES BORAH ‘THINK 
OF THE LAFOLLETTE VOTES? 
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What Is His Attitude Toward Corruption? 
Toward the Republican Victory ? 

Toward Law Enforcement ? 

Toward Foreign Policy? 

Toward Taxation? 


The Senator From Idaho Answers These 


Questions Himself 


in the first formal statement of his view 
of a political program since the election 


“THE REPUBLICAN VICTORY 
--WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT?” 


by 


WILLIAM E. BORAH 


in the 


JANUARY SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


In the Same Number: 


John Galsworthy’s Reminiscences of Joseph Conrad 
Edward Bok’s “The President” 

Edmund A. Whitman's “IVho Own the Railroads?” 

Albert Guérard’s “Mesocracy in France—the Dicta- 
torship of the Middle Class” 

Edwin Dial Torgerson’s “Letters of a Bourgeois Father 
to His Bolshevik Son” 

Sidney Howard’s “Such Women as Ellen Steele” 

Robert A. Millikan’s “The Electron and the Light- 
Ouant — What Are They?”, his Nobel Prize Ad- 
dress, added to and revised, here published for 
the first time anywhere. 

Thomas Boyd’s “The Kentucky Boy” 

Harrison Rhodes’ “How to Be Ill.” 

Frederick E. Bolton’s “Idealism in Education.” 


And These Are Just Half the Contributors to the Number With Which 
Scribner’s Magazine Begins the New Year 
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there are certain truths which justify expression in a dialect 
different from that of the House of Commons.” His judg- 
ments on music are peculiarly attractive, especially his 
suspicions of Wagner's “metaphysics,” his adoration for 
Mozart, and his delight in Scarlatti and Couperin. He is 
delightful, toc, when he is explaining how much more he 
enjoys looking at a large cart-horse than at motor-cars 
filled with stock-jobbers’ wives. His denunciations of “‘Res- 
pectability” and of the middle-class society of Crowborough 
are just and well expressed ; “the demoralization of servant- 
girls is a favorite topic with the women, the wickedness of 
preferring Eastbourne and Brighton shops to the charms of 
the Villa. They do not see that this general movement is 
a thing not to be denounced but to be explained.” But 
perhaps the middle-class society of Crowborougli had a right 
to be explained as well? 

The Groombridge Diary is not quite so easy to read as 
White’s own letters, but it tells simply and without affecta- 
tion the story of Hale White’s last years and of Mrs. 
White's beautiful devotion and service to him. This was, 
of course, the great consolation and support of his old age; it 
is a charming and perhaps unique episode in literary history. 
The directness of Mrs. White’s narrative is delightful, with 
such remarks as: “After dinner we talked of the Royal 
Family,” or, “He has acknowledged to me this morning his 
strong instinct for trying to bring people round to his own 
point of view.” Underneath all White’s nervous apprehen- 
sions and stubborn puritanism there was something inde- 
finable but attractive, something moral, no doubt, a mental 
rectitude, an absence of humbug. And there were strange 
yearnings :— 


If I had my life over again I would perpetually urge 
and strengthen myself to admire and lose myself in 
pure beauty. I would teach myself to worship the 
beauty of the autumn, the skies, the sea. This worship 
needs discipline . . . I would give myself up more 
systematically to beauty than to reason; make the study 
of beauty a business. 


But even that only proves how essentially White was 
a religious-minded man, 
RicHAarD ALDINGTON. 


Isvor 


Isvor, the Country of Willows, by Princess Marie 
Bibesco. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $3.00 


HE mistress of feudal estates in Roumania leaves 

Paris to go back to her own land, drawn by a sort of 
mystic nostalgia to the people whose lives belong to her. 
She sets herself a year among them to decide whether to 
live. there always, where she is in a sense rooted, or to re- 
nounce this land and live another, more personal life away 
from it. It is a question of her own harmony. The book, 
though it tells of peasants, is entirely subjective. 

The peasants of Roumania are an old people in an old 
land. The Christian rhythm by which they order their 
lives is crossed underneath by a pagan rhythm, a sort of 
pervasive counterpoint that beats to the secret pulsing of 
the earth, and carries still a hint of Pan. It appears in 
their lives in ways they do not understand or even ques- 
tion, but which they follow spontaneously. They belong 
to the eternal race of peasants, and protected still from ma- 
chine progress, they live as peasants have always lived, hav- 
ing intercourse with the Powers of the earth, propitiating 
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them by rites and magic to secure the harmony ¢h, 


their need. The lady of Isvor writes almost entirc|, 


ah 
a 


the feast days and rites and ceremonies of her peasants, ; 
through her description one feels the depth of the'r traj 


tions. She writes in soft colors of Arcadian freshnes 


Although the story is about the peasants, ye: 
end the book is a record of her own soul. 


Se 


In & 
The livg 
of simple people always produce in the sophisticated . 
of fatality, of the inexorable simplicity of the human cy 
And they produce envy, envy of minds that are constay 


credulous of unseen beauties, and unbeset by doubt. 7 
lady of Isvor feels the fata’ .y of her peasants, but she; 
unable to give it, for she herself stands between, inevits 


interpreting, straining, sifting their reality through 


self, an alien mind that by its very nature is barred fr 


expressing what it cannot be. She yearns for the !i‘c, 
these people, to participate in their strange religion, to } 
long to them. Yet she is barred by the impassable gy 


that separates those who live on the land from those 


Wa 


own it, the rich from the poor, the conscious from t}y 


conscious livers. She is a woman who loves but v 
not possess. 


Outza says that those who have embraced ea:! 
during Easter night, will see each other again i: 
next world. And on the steps of the church thie 


all exchanging kisses. 
But myself? None of them ventured to « 
me. I shall have nobody. 


But myself ?—that is the wistful cry of this book, the oy 
of a soul that has been set free and beats its wings ont 


outside of the cage. 


A CORRECTION 


The attention of the editors has beeu called by the chairman 
the committee of inquiry of the Association of University Pr tes 
to two inaccuracies of detail in the editorial, The Geozra 
Eclipse, appearing in our issue of November 26. We are grate! 
for this opportunity to correct them. (1) We stated that « 


work has been discontinued in six out of eight of the 
partments of Clark University. The fact is that six out 
“had been either discontinued or apparently marked { 
tinuance by June, 1923.” Since that time various circun 


When at the end, the mistr 
Isvor decides to stay among her own people, she is de 


ing herself to a lonely impersonal passion. F. V. 


ess 


among them the receipt of a large bequest for work in psycho! 


from the estate of former President Hall, have led to 
establishment of two of the eicht. (2) We stated that ¢ 


accounted for eight percent of the “attendance.” In fact, t 


centage of students in geography was slightly over twelve’ ccog 


raphy accounted for eight percent of the “elections.” 








Contributors 


critical articles to English and American journals. 


Joun F. Carrer, now on the staff of the New York | 
Chronicle. 
several volumes of poems, parodies, anthologies, etc. 
Room, 


contributes to current literary reviews. 


City. 


Dial Press. 








Resecca West, author of The Judge, is a contributor 


Louis UNTERMEYER, poet, critic, and essayist, has pu!lis) 


of 


mes, 


was the Rome correspondent for the London Daily 


Eomunp Wi1s0n is the author of The Crime in the Whist'er 
H. Pueirs PurNaM was graduated from Yale in 1916. [le 
Lmuian Secat Korevorr is in charge of the Research De- 
partment of Biological Chemistry at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, Ward’s Island, New York 


Ricuarp AtpincTon, English poet and critic, is the author 
of Literary Studies and Reviews, just published by t¢ 
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a seni of Willard Straight, by Herbert | Pay 3 es ae k 
\ cyt Croly, which we have been of- | = on hy it 
nistang | fering to our readers with sub- | Wie | 
- 7 scriptions to The New Republic, | ts uy N 

she j | js now exhausted. Through an | 

‘QU | error in their stock records the 


publishers have found that their 
stock is depleted and they will 
be unable to supply us with the 
le ow allotment we were counting on. | 
It will therefore be impossible | 
he wy to fill any more orders at this 
0 Cal time. Another edition is in 

preparation but it may be some 
othe months before it is ready for 
in ti distribution. 




















In the circle at the !eft is one of the electric loco- 
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HE etchers represented are out- 

standing leaders in their field. They 
are of no one school. They are neither 
all “modern” nor all “conservative.” 
They were selected chiefly because of 
their Americanness and their wide range. 
The work of no one of them resembles 
that of another (either of this or of any 
other group). They are in the fullest 
and best sense, original and individual. 


ERNEST HASKELL, 

a master technician represented in this set by 
“Sentinels of North Creek,” is perhaps the 
closest student of the art of etching in this 
country. We are extremely fortunate in having 
one of his latest plates, a marvel of clean line, 
economy of means of expression and rhythmic 
design. He frankly admits the debt he owes 
to Rembrandt and Leonardo, 


Peccy Bacon, 
in “The Promenade Deck” (the single dry point 
of the set), reveals herself as a most pene- 
trating depicter of character, A shoe by her 
needle point tells the story of its wearer. There 
is wit and biting satire in her populous plate 
and a wealth of keen, kindly fun. 


JouHN Marin’s 

fine contribution will inevitably offend, in- 
trigue, startle and delight. It is a character- 
istic piece of work, defiant of academic stand- 
ards, pulsing with desire, quivering with emo- 
tion, tragically sure and unsure at the same 
time. This plate is a synthesis of sensation— 
the artist’s own and his contemporaries’, 


Hayes MILLER, 

one of the most thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking of American artists, contributes “Play,” 
a study of three nudes, a woman and two chil- 
dren. There is a stark profundity, a serene 
dignity, an almost autsere sincerity about Hayes 
Miller's work that marks him as a kind of 
ironic modern Ryder, aloof, alone, mysterious. 


EpWArD Hopper, 

whose “Night Shadows” is included in this 
set, is a finder of beauty in the seemingly 
commonplace. Robustly American, he knows 
how to make even the supposedly hideous, 
gabled house of the 70’s sing with design. 
Light (as in “Night Shadows”—perbaps his 
finest single plate) plays an important part in 
all his work. 


JouHN SLOAN, 


lover of cities, Dickens-like chronicler of 
American life, also contributes a “best” plate, 
“The Bandit’s Cave’—a Greenwich Village 
night scene, wherein hesitating maidens are be- 
ing urged by their escort to enter the alluring 
door. This plate is not only a superlative 
example of etching, it is a rich harmony of 
design in characterization, in form, in depth 
and in feeling. 
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offer is not to explain but to refrain. For} & 
The New Republic’s alluring list (which includ bous 
“N. R. Editions” of The Wells’ Outline, Strachey dividi 
Victoria, and Van Loon,) there has never been ily by 
announcement even approaching this one. Yet ove ll ba 
statement is almost difficult in face of the facts—ms" b 
foremost of which (alone amply sufficient to testi ed he 
to the quality of these etchings) is the names of aay 
six artists themselves. ft isi 
e per 


For those who know American etching, that ?"'S™ 
enough. An original by any one of this sextet gj" J. 


generally and rightly regarded as a collector's prizggg P&S 

But so, too, is all art in America. Which is al! wron 

And which, at bottom, is the reason for what the Ya 

Six artists have done and enabled us to do. Fort . om 

gether we seek to bring art into closer touch wily 
iCE WI 


everyday living. 





An art movement of unprecedented promise am 
proportion is under way in this country. It 1s 4 Bichine 
expression of that general undercurrent of n¢ 
thinking of which The New Republic was the ‘is 
organ and exponent. The growth and developme! ney 
of this movement depends upon public appreciatio 


Name. , 


. ; : 
And that in turn depends upon public acquaintancé 063 
Here is an opportunity to know and to own tht Nene: 


original work of six outstanding American artis for one 
at an incredibly low cost. 
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AMERICANS 
ristmas Gifts 


PRODUCTIONS 


h Two Years of 
PUBLIC 


$79.00 


OOK AT IT MONEY-WISE. NO 


price is placed on this set of six. It cannot 
bought without The New Republic, nor can the 
dividual proofs. Their value can be approximated 
ily by referring to a reputable dealer. He will 
ll you that a single original by any one of these 
ists brings anywhere from $15 to $40. The plates 
sed here are printed in a relatively large edition. 
arity value is thereby eliminated; what you have 
t is intrinsic merit—ranging from the Rembrandt- 
e perfection of the Haskell to the lyric impres- 
onism of the Marin. Each proof is printed by 
eter J. Platt, on handmade Van Gelder paper, and 
personally signed by the artist. 


HE EDITION IS LIMITED. PROOFS ARE BEING PULLED 
ILY—AS FAST AS THE SLOW HAND PRESS PERMITS. 
IETHER WE SHALL HAVE SUFFICIENT PROOFS TO FILL 
L CHRISTMAS ORDERS IT IS IMPOSSIBLE NOW TO SAY. 
CEPTANCES WILL BE FILLED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 
CEIPT, AND THOSE WHICH WE ARE UNABLE TO FILL AT 
‘CE WILL BE FILLED AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE MOMENT. 








OTHER 
CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 


N addition to the magnificent portfolio 
of etchings described here, The New 
Republic offers a selection of books, al- 
ways a most attractive Christmas gift. 
Any one of the following books may be 
had with a year’s subscription to The 
New Republic at the reduced unit price 
shown below. (Additional subscriptions 
at $4.00): 


1.0 Madagascar by Chase Salmon Osborn 
(Republic Pub. Co. $3.00) both for.. $7.50 


2. 1 Mark Twain's Autobiography in two 
volumes (Harper's, $10.00) both for.. 12.50 


3. 0 John Keats, a biography by Amy Low- 
ell in two volumes (Houghton, $10.00) 
BONE Se waccucencontbedecevecnteess 12.50 


4.0 A Story Teller’s Story by Sherwood 
Anderson (Huebsch, $3.00) both for.. 6.00 


5. CO The Little French Girl by Anne Doug- 
lass Sedgwick ( Houghton-Mifflin, 
SE ee en a 5.00 


6. (1) Plumes, by Laurence Stallings (Har- 
court, $2.00) both for ..........e..e0. 5.00 


7. 0 Sard Harker, by John Masefield (Mac- 
millan, $2.00) both for ............6. 5.00 


8. (1) The White Monkey, by John Gals- 
worthy (Scribner's, $2.00) both for... 5.00 


9. (1) Passage to India, by FE. M. Forster 


(Harcourt, $2.50) both for .......... 5.50 
10. [) Centerville, U. S. A., by Charles Merz 
(Century, $2.00) both for ........... 5.00 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC—421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $12.00, send the portfolio of six American 
Etchings and the New Republic for a year to: 


SS ee a eT Se 


For the enclosed $...... send The New Republic for one 
year and the following book to: 


JRRUNG. sob cccchbedien codcdbasntencoeveceressdbeouseecoowm 


Address BR ai aiadetnackvdbnksinebscecssbéisebstdtaociewcn 


ek oe canes Note: 


I a ctiebinne 


WOU ocubssacpnkennedencsaeentecsedeceseadexecedenseasees 


Both The New Republic and the book may be sent 
to different addresses. The New Republic has prepared an 
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Note: The price of the etchings and the New Republic 
for one year is $9.00, 
12-24-24 








attractive Christmas card which it will send you for for- 
warding to the recipient of your gift. Both book and the 
magazine postpaid in the United States. Add $1.00 for 
Canada $1.50 foreign. 

12-24-24 
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$200 to $2000 


Paid for 
Short Stories 


Magazine editors and motion picture pro- 
ducers are searching the country for new 
writers and are offering thousands of dollars 
in prizes in addition to the usual payments 
of $200 to $2000 for short stories and $500 
to for motion picture scenarios. 


Have You the Urge to Write? 


Hf you have a creative imagination and the natural 
ity to write, there is reason wh cann 
the ‘established hai wane oi 


doing it. of them did not dream that they 
could ever into the ranks of the professional 
writers until the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
showed them the secrets of story building. 

Unknown Writer Receives $10,000 

for One Story 
Miss Winifred Kimball, a Palmer student 
Apalachicola, Florida, won the $10,000 nin hae 
scenario contest conducted by the Chicago Daily 
News in collaboration with the Goldwyn Pictures 
—_— pos Blake M ida, anoth 
a e Mezq Palm 

dent, won the second oui: of $1000, phe 


Distinguished Men at Helm 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training 
mew writers are such distinguished men as 
Frederick Palmer, author and educator; Clayton 
Hamilton, well-known playwright and author-edu- 
cator; Brian Hooker, formerly of the Faculty of 
Yale and Columbia Universities; Frederic Taber 
Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner Sullivan, 
screen writer and director; James R. Quirk, edi- 
tor and publisher of Photoplay Magazine, and 
Rob Wagner, author and motion picture director. 


THIS 106-PAGE BOOK FREE 


Photoplay 





Fasen Lemos ep Avene 

filiaied with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

ogs Soe Se Hollywood, Calif. 

Please without cost or obligation, a copy 

of your 106-page’ book “The New Rosd to Authax 
details of the Palmer Scholarship 

I am most interested 








Address. ae 
4M correspondence strictly confidential 
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MADAGASCAR | 


LAND OF THE MAN-EATING TREE 





CHAsE SALMON OszorN, L.L.D. 


Author of “The Iron Hunter,” “The 
Andean Land,” “The Law of Divine Con- 


cord,” etc. 


 dowee is just the right gift for that friend with 
curiosity—who is attracted by the little known } 
places of the earth, who likes to visualize strange 
peoples and places, their history and customs. 


ADAGASCAR by Chase Salmon Osborn, is } a 

the only adequate account in English of one | 
of the most important but little known sections of the 
globe. One of the largest islands in the world—in 
fact nearly a continent—Madagascar is little known 
even among educated and travelled people. Chase 
Salmon Osborn recently visited Madagascar, travelled 

the length and breadth of the island many times; | 

lived with the natives, studied their history, shared | 

their strange food and queer shelter, inquired into | 
their resources, collected their folk lore and wrote this 

book—one of the outstanding books of travel of the | 


year. 


“Madagascar is written in a style which is truly 
English, nay, American. If Mark Twain had th: 
equipment of a Darwin and the experience of a Marco 
Palo, he might have written such a book.”—Alex 
ander A. Goldenweiser in The Nation. 

“Not for nothing has Mr. Osborn, ex-Governor 
of Michigan, scientist and political leader, been 
journalist. From beginning to end the narrative 
glows with color, and the shrewd comment of a 
trained as well as observant mind.’”—Boston Tran 
script. 


eee is a beautiful book of more than 
450 pages, profusely illustrated with ma): 
and photographs, bound in black cloth, stamped i | 


gold. 








$5.00 © Postpaid 


Republic Publishing Co. 
421 West 2ist Street, New York City 


For the enclosed $5.00 send me a copy of Madagascar by Chase | q 
Salmon Osborn. | 


WamMGrc ccccccccccecccsccccvcccececcdecescceceecosccoces eeereeret 


» Street .ccccccccccccccccccsccsescescccsccceeccsceccecoce eerererret 


CitYorsecceccccreeceecesseeetesesseecesseesseseeseeees eeeererer® 


State. coccccccccvcccccsesssveceeesseseessessssesseesers eereerere 
12-24-24 


























